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PRIMITIVE MAN 


The January number will contain a full account, by Robert F. Gilder, of his recent 
finding, in a grave mound in Nebraska, of the skull of a human being of lower 


cranial development than any other yet unearthed in America. 


A similar discovery 


some years since, in Java, and another in Switzerland, give special significance to 
tis skull as indicating the existence of a race of inferior intelligence to any other 
of which records exist, and Mr. Gilder’s important find is attracting the attention of 
the leading biologists of the country. The discoverer’s personal narrative, together 





CUBA IN AMERICAN POLITICS. 


By C. M. Harvey. Inconnection with a similar article by Richard 
S. Knight, printed in January, 1853, in the first number of Putnam's, 
this paper strikingly marks the first asan interesting prophecy of 
Cuban history. 
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George S. Street, in a series of papers, presents noteworthy 
figures who have been connected with London’s famous thorough 
fare. The illustrations are characteristic of the sketches. 
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SALVINI AND RISTORI. 


A series of essays on matters connected with their art, by Signor 
Salvini, the most eminent living actor, and by the late Mme. Ristori, 
the most famous actress of the recent past. The latter discusses 
the question of the endowed theatre: while the former gives his 
views on the famous characters he has impersonated. 
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popularity of Rolfe’s Shakespeare has been extraordinary, and 
the annotated edition of Shakespeare for 


yurposes 


to-day standard 


oe 
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But since its first appearance several great changes have taken place. 
Many books of reference relating to Shakespeare and his 
works have been issued. A somewhat definite method of investigation 
and study has been developed This has made it advisable to adjust 
the notes, introductions, summaries of plots, time analyses, and discus- 
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sions of characters to the new conditions. 

In this new edition the page has been made smaller, to adapt the 
volumes to pocket use. ‘The notes and introduction have been care- 
fully revised, and important additions have been made throughout. In 
the new notes the most important feature is the introduction of Dr. 
Rolfe’s own critical matter, which is drawn from the lectures on Shake- 
speare that he has been delivering with great success during the last 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, JANUARY 3, 1907 ot ovidins i men who could 
= nr pos irk’ © 
ry , " Lior remains a emor ce CACC 
The VW eek. i t< t he fa ‘ } I train I na WW 
— | in vould eV ‘ nflu ! Re ( 
The week's news puts two Presiden- | ence \ Rov ‘ ‘ t ‘ 
tial candidates in the attitude of being serve un nted ‘ tance . 
“willin’.’ One is Mr. Bryan, who had |! vhicl é 
formerly been suspected of readiness t fro othe . 
sacrifice himself in the White Hous ed » bul ' ‘ 
But the formal launching of Secretary | mat raditior Che ‘ how \ I 
‘Ttaft’s Presidentia] boom is quite anotl eve n no cut . a 
er affair It involves both an interes reg tatutory ref . ne . 
ig personality and a very complicated | of the vhich Ser f el height 
political situation in the Republican | fered in sev ecent ¢ ne wane iw f 
party Mr. Taft has undoubtedly im- | i nee 
pressed himself upon the country as a | 
man in whom is the stuff of a states rae & NT t 
man In an unusual degree, he con cin ‘* . : t-Iy 
bines ability with good nature. Nor i , ‘ ‘ ” Mr. if 
there lack of downright courage in him, he u ' ‘ ‘ 
as the country learned when he went to dt rt — . Hs , | at 
Ohio in 1905 and boldly attacked the cane erent ;, uta ' AS ON e publi 
Republican boss. That act has appa! on Se ) ctend ab wor a 
ently cost him the support of the Re pane ei apatt —as . vere ot in old, and t 
publican organization in his own State, | |, st : rah : ' 7 ; 7 : obtain new | ne 
but if Mr. Taft is to succeed at all, it ‘. . Me “ai si nhs . ne false pretence we 
will be not as an Ohio politician, bu res : eee ee a ai het ul sense. That 
as a national figure His square an es as os = ae - bev Ir t re] 
rouncement, in his speech in Maine last Foal ae Re te sr = : i: ~oR ° ~~ o . mere 
September, that he was in favor of a| «oo on oy aoe fe 1 . at the law reinforce 
thorough revision of the tariff, would | . 9 oak dieters seca 
fix general attention upon his candidacy - be “ F =a : i ra wath Che ; 
if that large question comes to the se - a le a ) 
; ; States like New York and Pen lvan ; \ ‘ ” 
front, as it easily may. Politically, Se¢ cenete winninnite 6 ai oillins tiene ae eh o ton , af ti 
retary Taft’s chief handicap would lie ee cad Cap ret rv wie 96 | = Poeactiges iste 
in his being thought of as an official) ) 7 a ray gltepe ce or eee ; aur 
Administration candidate; for such ar ee eee eee _ = ' » +} “ 
generally in disfavor a ee wesagraagems stage eae . 
bering Those flowit into the Atlar , now! 
ti hough the resey ommercia elor ‘ ‘ 
Secretary Root’s overhauling of the : Carola ert . ee 
State Department is on every account | “ere "He comme mal hes mi 
praiseworthy. He is introducing in the | ‘ uly I ; ay. A senate com 
records the same methods that almost | ™!tee reported ; he Nev ' , 
revolutionized the Record and Pensio Hampshire ;' more large crime 
Office of the War Department when he o me | — . : 
was at its head It seems to be Mr © her She o expects “ — 
Root’s forte to take official machiner 6 Surcen a he bene - 
which excellent predecessors had either | ** Of her ne ;, n they be ex peng Ry : , 
regarded as reasonably satisfactory, or | /°°"' d to pul , ide the ) ; - wont 
else had given up as hopeless, and make | ““" OF - On of a seat natin = 
it genuinely efficient. Neither Mr. Ro cat reserve \ he Appalacl is Avan 
nor any of his predecessors has been | '°®'Y' ne varto a ; ; rie 
able to induce Congress to establish a proposed ( wate U , ha ' me ed 
system of promotions for merit in the rw % , — 
State Department, and the progress of upon the | “ play sicias peerage 
this reform depends altogether upon the | ' geht to acquire title t¢ , , : — S : 
temper of the Executive. A good deal | ©*°™! ed them frot , Phe = = ram , 
has been accomplished by filling vacan- | ‘“""°! use ol ' 
cies in high positions from the grade ion of the resern rly: Phe owing diff f 
helow. The average of experience in the State and their owr of funds ' erious hearing in the 
dipiomatic and consular services is | “*?©C" d to go much further tans ¢ cussions is we i! 
doubtless being increased There re operation is thu . me ‘ f the meetin : 
thains, however, the almost impassable ect simply wait ipon ‘ \ aso on for the Ad eme 
re between the classified and the ap Sclenes T idge } th 
yi tive services in the State Depart If George W. I Charles § most of the newspaper t ‘ 
tia The corps of consular clerks cre-| Fairchild rea committed forgery in | tion agitating the assemble ' 


or 
a score of years ago with the idea! the third degree, it | well that the | Thursda , ethe Vr i efs 





+) 


~ 
could or could not afford to eat oysters! 
The story told on that subject of ab 
orbing interest by one of the ex-tem 
pore debaters, was “played up” in head 
lines as if it were the mo important 
thing in the entire session. Nor is this 
perverse reporting of sober addresses a 
new thing. The journalistic search for 


the bizarre, the unexpected, the sensa 


tional has gone such lengths that any 
lecturer utters a paradox or indulges 
in a& humorous aside at his peril 
We know what happened to Dr. Wil 


liam Osler Such 


multiplied indefinitely It has got so 


that a professor or lecturer with a 
weighty subject to treat, shudders as he 
ees the reporters come in He fore 
sees the distortion, the misunderstand 


ing, the false impression, almost cer 


fain to follow Now we ire not 
blaming the reporter! rhey know 
that such hunting for the trivial or the | 


sensational is “what they are there for 
rhe true reproach strike back to the 
newspaper managers, and, behind them 
to the public, ever demanding the novel 
the queer, or the blood-curdling It is 
the general habit of mind that is really 
if fault. The phenomena of newspape! 
are only a part and a symptom of that 
If the power of steady attention to seri 
ous topics of thought is being gradually 
broken down, as many signs indicate 
we need not be surprised if the attempt 
made to turn the Advancement ot 
Science into a new Kind of vaudeville 
We are not certain 
wither of the scientists themselves are 


wholly unwrung Apparently, they can 
tr of ilto ther escape the drift of the 
rie ome of them seem to strain for 
ensation with the ellowest of jour 
1 
\ « meeting of the New Yorl state 
| \ wiation in Syracuse la 
‘ Comn ioner Andrew 3S. Drape 
t! i ) 1 of what ma le 
! ‘ j ( mon eache 
bie tted? that arte are inade 
‘1 ‘ he could not believe that the 
bayte of education would be for 
i ! cou nation of teach 
h some other combination which 
1 ‘ p } polith In thi pe 
riod vyhen the cost of living ! rising 
! id | cy I fa greatet! 
na aryl gee ! i Lima nny other 
rien be f the The trades 
nan et hig rice ind sella more | 
I tf iW nd the doctor may 
incrense thelr fen ind enlarge thelr 
etl the manual laborer is recely 
! higher w ‘ for le wor but in 
! Le t pay of ! ‘ } re 
na vhere it w fixed ‘ or even 
‘ t five ‘ I i ) I! cu x 
cite no deep pit because his $500 o1 
$1.500 enough to keep soul and body 
together The difficulty of his situa 


that in order to dis 


tion, however 


incidents could be 


| 
either, that the 


The 


Nation. 


rge his duties properly and render 


the most efficient service, he must buy 

oks, pictures, and other instruments 
of culture; and he must occupy a fairly 
vominent social position, must enter- 
tain and be entertained. On the income 
ef a mechanic, he must live like a pro- 
fessional man who earns three or four 
imes as much He must vie with the 

paid clergyman in keeping up ap- 
pearances. It is the wretchedness of the 
money return that keeps men of energy 
and resource from taking up teaching. 
However attractive the work itself may 


} 


e, a man will turn elsewhere in order 
to get enough for the ordinary comforts 
of life. If something is not done to im- 
prove the condition of teachers of all 
xrades, from primary school to univer- 

ty, the profession will become the last 
refuge of those who are too dull for 
business and too lazy to toil with their 


hands 


With the ordinary ill-informed and 
entimental outery against vivisection 
of animais we have no sympathy. Stud- 
ies of the effect of disease and of surgi- 

| operations on the guinea-pig and 
the rat have done much for the progress 
of medicine, much for the alleviation of 
human suffering and the prolongation 
of human life Yet we must protest 


vainst the torture of animals for mere- 

trivial investigation. In a paper read 
Lefore the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science in this city last 
Saturday, John B. ‘Watson of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago told how he tried to 
discover whether rats have a sixth sense 
unknown to man, a sense of direction. 
To this end he put a rat in a box from 
which the only outlet was by a maze, 
ond he kept it there until it was thor- 
oughly familiar with the intricacies of 
the exit. Then he removed its eyes, but 
t managed to get out Next he ex- 
irpated the olfactory nerve, but the rat 
till threaded the maze. As the escape 
might have been due to a sense of 
touch, Mr. Watson froze the rat’s feet. 
lv, he covered its head completely 


with eollodion. We do not labor under 


the delusion that the rat suffered as a 
human being might under the circum 
fan but we submit that this cruelty 

oO nearly purposeless as to be whol- 


] unjustifiable 


Another victim of the de lure edition 


habit | 
courts in this city She (for it is a 


eeking redress through the 
woman) began with a set of President 
Roosevelt's writings, cheap at $6,000. 
The book-agent thought it but a short 
nd easy step to Thackeray and Shake- 

ire at $10,000 apiece. But when she 
held off, he handsomely came down to 
$1°.500 for the two The agent, who 
apparently did not know when he had 
enough, tried to wring $1,500 more out 
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of her; and now she wants the whole 
contract annulled, on the eround of 
fraud. She has discovered that her 
precious Roosevelt is worth not more 
than $1,500, and that the Thackeray and 
Shakespeare are by no means as repre- 
sented. The agent had told her that 
the editions were limited and extremely 
rare, and that they were “extra-illus 
trated.” She complains, however, that 
the agent has simply bought “well- 
known and easily procurable copies” of 
these several authors, removed the bind- 
ings, changed the title-pages, interleav 
ed “certain illustrations of a showy char 
acter, but intrinsically of little value,” 
and has then rebound the editions at 
tractively. The trick is an old one, and 
is being played every day in New York 
upon people who have the misfortune 
to be both rich and silly. In thei? 
minds, such phrases as “limited edition,” 
“large paper,” “crushed levant,” “hand- 
tooling,” and “extra-illustrated” are a 
sure index of value Without going 
into questions of fine paper and bind- 
ing, we may observe that sane men do 
not care to buy their books already ex- 


” 


tra-illustrated. To some persons it is a 
pleasure to ransack heaven and earth 
for extra-illustrations—the joy of the 
chase. But buying the illustrations in 
a lump may be compared to the sport 
of scooping trout out of a tub with a 


landing-net. 


King Leopold’s efforts to influence 
public opinion in this country with re- 
gard to the Congo by inviting American 
capital to its development, have not 
attained the desired result. Even 2,- 
500,000 acres of mining property, 741,000 
acres of forest, and 2,470,000 acres of 
rubber-producing land have not sufficed 
to blind this country to certain moral 
issues connected with the Congo. Last 
week an appeal signed by prominent 
clergymen and business men of this city 
was forwarded to the Secretary of State 
urging him to bring to bear the “moral 
support” of this nation on the question 
of eliminating the “measures and prac- 
tices of flagrant inhumanity” which 
King Leopold’s own commissioners have 
found existing in the Free State. An 
arduous tax in kind which forces the 
majority of natives to pass almost their 
whole time in collecting rubber for the 
state or the operating companies, a sys- 
tem of land appropriation which has re- 
stricted the natives to the soil on which 
their villages are located and deprived 
them of the liberty of migration, un- 
speakable atrocities committeg by na 
tive sentinels exercising unrestrained 
authority in the villages, gun in hand 
and still more iniquitous, because offi- 
cial, atrocities committed by punitive 
expeditions sent out by the concess’ n- 
ary companies to enforce the payn® nt 
of the rubber tax—these make up a€ st 
of crying evils for which the m al 
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sense of the world refuses to find com- | recently taken by the Paris Petite Re consent to. servile 

pensation in the rapid development of | publique on the question who are the South Af 1. TT) } 

Joma on the European model, or the | most celebrated Frenchmen in history vation of any law 

large number of steamboats afloat on rhe poll was headed by Lou Pasteur or restrictic 

the Congo. The time is certainly op with Victor Hugo second, and Gambett: maronean birth 

portune for makin he voice of this | third Only fourth place we to the ; ; , 

ccuntry heard in the matter. The Bel- | man whom nine out of t foreigners . 

gian Parliament has just finished dis | would unhesitatingly place ie head chest ' 
cussing the ultimate annexation of the! of the list—the man of Aust tz and . ne & 

Free State, and, protest as King Leo Waterloo. Is the mili \ rit dyin most to secur e | 

pold or Belgium may that the question | « in France? O the ! pul law fe i ‘i e | 

is one that purely concerns themselves ic neglecting the text-book and pick flag, be the \ ! ‘ 
the debates have been largely shaped t favorites from am the name low But the E G 
by the campaign that has been carried hat occur most often in the newspa not contented it fw 
on in Great Britain; and the action tak pers? This would seem to be indicated nting future importa ‘ 
en by the Chamber of Deputies has been | by the other names that occupy a prom Those now in South Af 
chiefly dictated by deference to the opin nent position in the | Lazare Cat is slaves will be re 
ion of the world. not, Thiers, Curie of radium fame, and s their three-vear co eY 

Dr. Roux. Gambetta and Thiers, though is estimated that the wl 
not contemporaries, are often mention will be at an end } tu Pr, 10s I} 

The provisions of the new public wor- | e¢ jn a discussion of Church and State | there will be abol 
ship law passed by the French Senate | or relations with Germany: but how car eed the crowni! ll 
on Saturday turn out to be much more | Napoleon possibly be connected with | f Ministi ‘ ; : 
moderate than preliminary accounts led | any one petty issue of our own times? ‘ S ‘ , 
one to expect. The Government obvi The very magnitude of the word prob from the ery | of tl 
ously seeks to avoid all appearance of 4] ably caused many Parisians to overlook th the Roe It « P 
punitive policy against the Church. The | jt, while others undoubtedly felt asham said that ut te 
new measure permits the celebration of | eq to yote for N r oo because it | beet a on the 7 
public worship in accordance with the | woulg be so common; aon That Pa long as Great Britain reta 
provisions of the Associations Law of | teyr should occupy first place is not | power over leg tion. or so 
1901 or with the law of 1881 regulating | strange—once the fact is known Pas Council] 3 smmainttl we ve 
public meetings; this, of course, in addi-| teur was both the scientist and healer, | faith of the Liberal Ge 
tion to the form of worship contemplat which are only the modern expression in this piece of 
ed by the Separation Law of 1905. The}! for the priest and the prophet: and | which confer ibstar 1 } 
new measure also squarely meets the | these latter have always impressed the | upon the T) hin fk f 
chief objection raised against the Briand | jma ination of mankind He was priest the time it wv _ ' 
circular dealing with the law of 1881, | in his character of keeper of 8 mvs- | tility to Er nd 
namely, that as the mere personal in- | terjes of a world unseen except through 
terpretation of the present Minister of | the microscope, and prophet in the wide 
Public Worship, it offered no perma-| porizon he opened to the potential pres The twenty-second annual meet f 
vent legal guarantees. Justifying those | eryation and prolongation of human life the Indian Natio Conger n last 
provisions of the law which provide for | [jtopias nowadays are based on statis- | Week Im Cateutta since I I 
the immediate taking over by state and | ties and the man who can reduce the | portant unifying f n the ver 
commune of the bishop’s houses, pres average rate of mortality appeals to an fied population of I 
byteries, and seminaries, the Ministerial | instinct certainly as powerful as any in | Scheme of auton I f 
declaration states the heart of man tre about it The Cor has enjoyed 

A soon as it appeal certain that the the favor of the Gove ment - 
faithful, as well as the clergy, at least ot its adherence to é 1 peacet 
for a period whose duration cannot now The full details of the new Transvaal | propaganda; it may Indeed be re 
be foreseen, will abstain from the forma Constitution have now been made pub la a creature of the Gov nment f 
tion of public worship associatior t lic. Its main features are an elected As the broad system of ul ‘ ty educ 
would be vain to wait any longer sembly of sixty-nine members: a nom-| was instrumental in bringing togeth« 
But till the end of the period, “whose inated council which, after four years, | representative of the hig ‘ 
duration cannot now be foreseen,” the | ™@y be made elective; manhood suf-| from all parts of India, and giving th 
Government is prepared to wait It is | frage for all white citizen a Ministry in the English language and Er 
epposing patience to patience, and keep- of not more than six members; the ces- | culture a medium for common act 
ing its hands off. A final instance of | 8#tion of Chinese labor under present | The president, Dadabhal Naorog 
self-restraint appears in the provisions conditions: and a land settlement board med up aptly the forces working in f 
of the law dealing with pensions and | terminable in five years or earlier by | vor of Indian autonomy. There © 


subsidies to ministers. It had been said agreement There 1 no express pro the sympathetic attitude of the Britia? 
Premier, and of the Secretary for I) 


dia, John Morley: the general “rev 


suct 


that these would be all suppressed; but | vision forbidding any ordinance 


it is only the temporary subsidies that | as the existing one in relation to Chi 


are abrogated in the case of recusant | pese labor, but there is a requirement | of liberty and liberalism in Great Brit 
priests. The pensions granted to priests | that the Government of the Transvaal | ain,” which manifested Itself or 
over forty-five who have served for “shall reserve any law providing for the | other day in the crant of f-gove 


more than twenty years. are continued, | introduction under contract, indenture, | ment to the Transvaal: and the 


or licen e, of laborers into the colony 


outside of South Africa,” for 


j id nhiec?t > ile hie r 
and a very large class is saved thereby ring of subje peoples, which ha 


from real privation that might have led | from places 
to the rise of a hostile public opinior the King’s pleasure. This reservation is 
treated by the Liberal press as a “new 
charter of industrial freedom for the 

Enemies of war might draw consola- | Transvaal,” for it {s certain that it will 
tion from the results of a popular vote | never again be the King’s pleasure to | tion of its bop 


sulted in a constitutionalized Ru 
Persia. The Congress wisely do 
expect the immediate establishment 
autonomy; but the signs of the 
point to marked prog 
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humanity. “Sell all thou hast and dis- 
tribute unto the poor.” Would it be for 
the good of mankind if our rich men 
were to take that command as applying 
to themselves, and obey it to the letter? 
Clearly not. Suppose a man had $100, 
000, and should distribute it all among 
the needy. That sum would be swallow 
ed up, and the owner’s power to be use- 
ful to his fellows at once dissipated. But 
et him put it into some productive in- 
caustry, paying wages of, say, $10,000 a 
year, and more absolute benefit would 
be conferred than by the indiscriminate 
distribution of $100,000, while the pro- 
cess might go on indefinitely, resulting 
in many times $100,000 being paid out 
to stimulate self-help and thrift. 

One is almost ashamed to recur to 
such elementary truths, stated again 
and again by Mill and others, but it 
sometimes seems as if even elementary 
truths were in danger of disappearing in 
i wash of sentiment. With the misuse 
of wealth, let us deal as occasion de- 
mands. Against the barbaric conception 
of riches which so many of our new- 
made millionaires display, let us em 
ridicule, ex- 
posure, satire, hot denunciation. But let 
us try to keep our heads throughout 
and not be betrayed into oversight of 


ploy every form of protest 


the necessary part which great capital 
plays in keeping modern society and 
government going: let us not fall into 
notions that would, if carried out, cause 
us to revert to the status of savages 
And it must not be forgotten that loose 
talk about the sin of having large prop- 
erty, which, in a time like this, passes 
as amiable but inconsequent, might 
easily, in a period of depression, trans- 


ite itself into riot and social disrup 


OLD CLERKS AND CIVIL PENSIONS. 


If notoriety be a good thing, then the 
uperannuated Government employee 
has been enjoying a succession of “ban 
ner years.’ He had heen let alone up 


to the beginning of the twentieth cen- 


tury, privilered to potter about the de- 


pertment and draw his pay once a 
month Suddenly he found himself a 
subject of grave concern. Cabinet offi 


cers and bureau chiefs annually spread 


their view regarding his “habits, cus- 
toms, virtue vices, and future.” Com 
mittees sat and wrangled over his fate 
Sometimes they reported plans for deal 
ing with him-—which never became law, 
however Secretary Hitchcock declared 
in 1904 that if the aged clerks were 
removed from his department, he would 
be able to do the work with a force 25 


per cent. smaller. The House Appropri 


ations Committee last vear devised a 


plan for eliminating the septuagenarian 


lerk entirely from the public service 
ifter June 30, 1913. The clerks’ own 


pokesmen are prompt to suggest a civil 


ion as a cure for all existing ills 
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For all that, the general problem of 
superannuation remains unsolved. 

The report of a special committee ap- 
pointed by the National Civil Service 
Reform League, copies of which have 
recently been sent to members of Con- 
gress, comes nearer to a plain basis of 
fucts than most of the discussion that 
has gone before. The situation looks 
srave enough in the abstract. Last year 
it was stated that in the District of Co- 
lumbia alone there were 1,687 clerks of 
sixty-five and over, receiving average 
salaries of $1,235, and 586 clerks of sev- 
enty and over, receiving average salar- 
ies of $1,243. “We must prevent,” said 
Congressman Littauer last year, “the de- 
velopment of the civil service into a 
civil pension list.” But the committee, 
headed by Horace E. Deming, shows 
that relatively the situation appears 
much less grave. In its summary of 
results the following propositions are 
clearly stated: 

The retention of employees in the civil 
service of the United States is no longer 
than in the service of the great railroads. 

Only 1.2 per cent. of the employees in the 
executive civil service throughout the coun- 
try are over seventy years of age. 

The number of these is not increasing. 

The tendency of the civil service law and 
rules is to decrease the number of old 
employees. 

The separations are enough to change the 
whole service on an average once in 12.5 
years. By far the greater part of the res- 
ignations are among the competitive ap- 
pointees seeking better places outside. 

Only 5.1 per cent. of employees now in the 
service who are over sixty-five years of age 
entered through competition by examina- 
tion. 

The Government's loss 
salary, equals only $1,200,000 a year. 


. expressed in 


These facts do more than show that 
the situation is not so alarming as had 
been supposed. They also demonstrate 
that civil service reform is not respon- 
sible for the “dead wood” in the de- 
partments. Of the employees of sixty- 
five and over, no less than 94.9 per cent. 
eutered the service without competitive 
examination. This is natural enough 
when one considers the fact that the 
Civil Service law dates back only to 
President Arthur, and that a man who, 
at thirty, took the first examinations for 
appointment held by the Civil Service 
Commission, would not yet be sixty. 
Spoilsmen and place-hunters have been 
only too glad of late years to hold the 
“civil service” responsible for decrepi- 
tude in office. “We had a simple way of 
regenerating the service,” they said. 
“The men we put in office were not the 
worst in the world. They had demon- 
strated energy and initiative in the po- 
litical field. And there was no chance 
of their going stale because we over- 
hauled the whole lot every time another 
party or faction came in. Now you re- 
formers have locked the door leading 
out of the civil service, and patrol the 








—— 
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door leading in. It is your fault if we 
have a job-lot of incompetents inside, 
and it is up to you to find a way out of 
the difficulty.” The Democratic Con 
vention of 1896, which put itself on rec- 
ord as in favor of civil service reform, 
but opposed to life tenure in office, ex 
pressed the doubts which were felt by 
r:any casual observers. 

We must grant, of course, that in a 
service completely covered by the rules, 
all the superannuated clerks would ulti- 
mately come from the competitive class. 
For these men the Civil Service League 
believes that something must be done 
in the near future. A civil pension it 
rejects. This city’s experience with its 
police pensions would alone be sufficient 
to make us dread the experiment on a 
national scale. If the men too old to 
work must be looked after by a Govern- 
ment which has hitherto permitted the 
impression that employment is perma 
nent, and saving almost unnecessary, 
then the best plan is the Australian re 
quirement that every successful candi 
date for a place must take out a de 
ferred annuity policy in some reputable 
company. But the simple plan of paying 
clerks what they are worth would logi- 
cally be enough to regenerate the ser- 
vice. The aged clerks, says the commit- 
tee, do work worth $1,200,000 less than 
that of younger men paid the same sal 
Very well, cut down the aggre- 
gate salaries by that amount. It will 


aries, 


be an incentive for the younger men to 
save, and at the same time will remove 
the old from the status of mere pen- 
sioners, whom their superiors are too 
soft-hearted to discharge. In the execu- 
tion of such a policy there are obvious 
difficulties, but its suggestion may be a 
step toward supplying the needed corol- 
lary to the achieved reforms in the se- 
lective machinery of the civil service 


THE DISAPPEARING TRAMP. 

“Dusty Rhodes and Weary Willie are 
no more, except as they exist in the 
comic supplement,” declares the super- 
intendent of a Louisville Rescue Mis- 
sion. “There are tramps and bums to 
day, but they are not of the same type 
that roamed the country five years ago.” 
Five years is a short time in which to 
accomplish even a minor social revolu- 
tion. Had the gentleman harked back 
some eight years further to the days 
when “armies” of the unemployed were 
on the march, he would have been able 
to point a more striking contrast ut 
his observation fits in with that of oth 
er qualified persons who assert that re- 
cent years have witnessed rather an ex- 
traordinary shifting and overturning in 
what is often called the “under-world.’ 
The Louisville authority says: 

The tramp or wanderer of to-day, a i 
general thing, com from a good family 
and at one time probably held both a good 


business and social position Ninety per 
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On he other lee t fficials 
of every city have bee ‘ he 
I o! he “ve or ¢ I t mp 
rhe t nk-robber and I I W it one 
time a highly skilled craf i l 
his work with a finish that only t 
often identified the art n. He lived 

peak, in a style fl h it 
nd for hat reason he police w 
more likely to know him and be t 
find him. “But vy t can you de t 
now ask pathetica when ! 
robber comes into tow: ra ed and on 
foot, with no tools but a e of so 
nda Vv 1 of nitro yvcerine oes his 


job, and steals a ride on a freight train 


to get away? Nobody knew him before 


oO fter; he has no recognizable peculi 
arities, Outwardly he is only a common 
tramp. 

rhe droll tomato-can tramp of the 
comic papers was once a reality, or at 
] t 


as much a reality as any of the 
other conventional figures of our nation 
al humor Is it competition that has 
lled him? Pressed relentlessly by the 
outright criminal and the fallen scion 
of good family, has he gone the way of 
the small dealer and the circuit rider? 
Or has he simply discarded a few of 
his odder traits and dropped to plain 


pl 
? Or is the “yegg,” perhaps 


raggedne 
only the old tramp himself imbued with 
a new and criminal ambition? All these 


are possibilities, 


but the qualitis that 
made men tramps are older and more 
enduring than the pyramids. The tramp 
wandered about the country, not simply 
because he was possessed of an inherit 
ed Wanderlust, like the gypsy; nor be 
cause he plied a trade that necessitated 
moving about, like the tinker or ped 
dler; nor because, like the _ itinerant 
printer of other days, he was intelle« 
tually curious, and wanted to see the 
world and earn a living by the way 
His grievance against the world of cities 
and shops was general, not particular 
His hand was against no man’s, but, if 
any man’s hen-roost happened to lie 
across his path, he would not actually 
push the chickens away. He was as free 


| 


te 
Paul 


from malevolence as he was from 
fastness. It is known that a beggar 
can greatly increase his receipts by em 
ploying a printed appeal instead of an 
oral whine. Yet only the very élite of 


their profession have the enterprise to | 


use such means, and those who do, copy 
the three or four metrical and other 
pleas already in use rather than com 
pose new ones of their owt The same 
characteristic of the tramp’s 
With matches in 


inertia was 
threats and revenges 
his pocket, he 


might exert 


himself | 


= 
-) 
em h to burn a hay ck or a Da 

I the farme W refused } i 

} ; But ‘ i} , . aft 
either revenge or plunde were ‘ I 
him He might ‘ fi ve Ww é 
1 Sin u“ il ir [ \ 

ide from his hat lack of Vv 
mean of su rt Hi “A n ) 
prod ct of re adi ’ " plete 
iimlessne i | ‘ 

One wonders whetthe the old free 
masonry of the road is to be ended wit 
the passing generation of tramps. B 

ise nobody in particular w 

hard for “Weary W ‘ 
oped the habit of indi gh ‘ 
ent throug! the et it try l I ! 
bols carved on the railroad 

nks and such place His sense of fe 

wship led to the 1 ! of hospita 
ble ind inh tal he ‘ ures of 
r nder, lodetr ri ind the i] 
rhe new cla ‘ ‘ tramp ire I 
less ipt to kee t! kind of ik 
ihe CT n ] Ton not u t te fell the 
nt ‘ ed 1 il ( where ‘ 
the « i clerk, or it nee arent 
vho ] seen better d not ow 
! ‘ A noble a would thu t i in 
d of being lost but for one fact 
ihat is the r bi th the ti 
of “ty Ss the jologist will 
‘ i ‘ } Moors re ive ce 
’ tors may crowd |! 
of his living or drive him to mo 
ive methods Bu et the pre t ‘ 
momentarily taken off nd he I 
o reassume his old place 

HONORING A PROIVESSOR 

Prof. FE \ Ber I he t 
Gert » surges cele) ed } ’ 
tieth | hd on Dec her 1 \ } 
om ion Wa the nal for 1 
cemonstration of publi regard it 
worth while to consider Prof. Von Bers 
mani ( ree ind ‘ hor which 
have just beer | id him Rerinr 
iy 1864 a instructs in irger 
the Unive ity of Dorpat he 
ed as a military surgeon in the 
between Prussia and Austria (i 
many and France, and Russia and 
ke Hle was called in 1878 to the Uy 


of Wiirzburg, and was requi 
tioned in 1882 by the University of Be 
! There he was one of the most di 
nguished teachers: and scholars from 


ll countries came to sit at hi 
In surgery, there are two fle! n 
Von Bergmann has disting hed | 
self. Lister’s antiseptic methods in 
ations he supplemented by aseptic |! 
aging His teaching that a fresh 
shot wound is aseptic and is best tre 

hy a simple bandage and by trust in n 
ture, has saved the lives of many th« 
sands of soldiers who would have di 
from the infection that results fro 
probing. Von Bergmann’'s 
treatment of diseases of the brain is 
his second great achievement, thanks to 
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no way suffered; if anything, it has | very well-defined. By some it is sup- 
creased T< { » ve orne ife ‘ ; 
, To the average graduate of | posed to mean physiological psychology 
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of be 


professor still seems the 


iniversity the possibility ing : . , 
; cafes _ omins | But that is concerned chiefly with deter 


inguished > : 
mining the correspondence between 


1 4 oe he: 20% ort ng psychical processes and functions of the 
weeted on a a 2 te pate a brain, and its method is primarily ob 
8 Cheech tas eines ts asimeetes jective. Experimental psychology gets 
ans Whi tatinien cat enter tin Obits. | its data originally from the self-con 
7 ental abies eae waged ea: scious subject, and seeks to correct the 
lose touch with everything affe ne the atari agg = pring we so — 
* Viechow. for tentuen heside observation by objective tests of various 
heft » great teacher and scientist. was kinds It is not satisfied with the ex 
elt eemaéiiies o 12 | of the Lib perience of a single observer, but puts 
with the theenest teterest te of its questions to the “group,” and so Is 
| largely statistical It eliminates “the 

political matters Nor was he ever re- | * . 
balled or told. as @ mere “clcset phil personal equation” by testing these data 
encuher,” te retera to his tomes. file |} through the uae of accurate instru 
words on all questions affecting national | ments Its field of research is much 
affairs were listened to with respect; | — piece meer nenrvink = oe 
bis ta@uence was of the widest : | into consideration varieties of age, sex, 
The same has been true of You Bers and race; compares the peychical pro- 
mann. “He is devoted to his profession sarees of man with those of the lower 
of university teaching, and takes pride animals; and deals with problems con 
in being a widely seusht surmece: bat | cerning language, wsthetics, and even 

he is not wholly absorbed by it,” writes religion. 

one of his eulogists. He has not only | Some of these phenomena were con 
had time for art and music and drama, | sidered incidentally by Weber and Fech 
but has been one of the “foremost citi- | @& in the first half of the last century; 
ens of Berlin the city.” “one of the but experimental psychology had no in- 
le rs of those who work for the pub- dependent standing as a science until 
ic weal.” In national matters, too, his 1878, when Wundt founded his famous 
word has “had the respect of all those laboratory at Leipsic, where so many 
highest in authority.” Thus there has European and American “experimental 
been a remarkable relationship between ts” have been trained. His example 
the professor and the state. The latter was speedily followed by Miiller at Got 
has known how to honor a scientist. and | “™8®": by Martius at Bonn, and ten 
the scientist. recognizing his responsi- | *°#™ later by Ebbinghaus at Berlin 
bility, has freely given himself to the Within fifteen vears there were labora- 
tories of experimental psychology in 


advancement not merely of his country- 


everal European countries, and no less 


men, but of all mankind as well. 

In all this there is much to make than sixteen in America. Though Mtn- 
Americans reflect. True, in not a few sterberg came to Harvard from Ger 

tance the achievements of our men many, the chairs of experimental ps3 
of letters or science have been recogniz chology in this country are mainly oc 
ed before death President Eliot, for cupied by Americans, who, as might 
instance, must know what people think have been expected, have shown pro 
of his priceless services to the repub ficiency in a science which calls for ex 
lic But in most cases, the tributes traordinary mechanical ingenuity and 
have been local in character or confined dexterity. A considerable percentage 


7 ' > , 7 » Pp . varies —_ 
olely to that particular branch of learn of the members of the Psychological A 


sociation are devoting their energies to 


nz in which the scholar is conspic 

uou If in this day of materialism, of experimental work. 
worship of our captains of industry, It is particularly during the last ten 
there are those who would exalt our | Years that the scope of experimental in 
intellectual leaders. the honors to the | duiry has been enlarged. At first the 
German surgeon suggest one way in| Principal matters considered had refer 
which the achievements of the hero of ence to sensations. There were discus 
the laboratory may be acclaimed sions of the differential perception of 
| colors in the spectrum, geometrical il 
| lusions, the influence of rhythm on the 
PSYCHOLOGICAL RESEARCH pulse and circulation, and similar sub 
The annual meeting of the American | jects Later investigations have been 
evehological Association, held in this |} concerned with such widely different 
city last week, in connection with the | matters as the influence of tea and of 
American Association for the Advance-| hashish on psychical processes, the 
ment of Science, has directed public at-| psychology of the telegraph operator, 
tention again to the progress of psycho respiration in relation to attention, and 
logical research. There was an exhibi the development of voluntary motion in 
tion of the newer methods employed | the child At the meeting of the As 
and results achieved In the various | socfation In 1905 there were occasional 


digressions into animal psychology. Oue 
the variations in the 


Inboratories throughout the country 


Experimental psychology is a term not | with 


paper dealt 
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nests of a spider and the measuremen f I . ‘ The dropping ess, 8 
of the variability of instinct, anoth . ' 

on the psychology of the ant-queen, and accent The } ging of . g : 
1 tt? t i ‘ ‘ i z a R : 


one adventurous member discuss¢ l¢ 


sense and intelligence of the Japanes« : ' ‘ sor the 
dancing mouse. This year also a num ; : f f ‘ 
ber of papers were read on _ similar , bagrer th - 
It is no disparagement of the ingen H : ‘ : Pi 
uity and industry of the experimental il. That the 1 a ‘ oA 
ists to say that the value of the results . be reque 
thus far achieved by them has not been 
proportionate to the labor expended it t} , , aging 
has, we grant, been an undoubted ad : 
vantage to have psychology taken out of 
the department of belles-lettres. The , 
ence is no longer obscured and |! n ote , 
pered by an overweight of metaphysi ; e nes h 


speculation. Indeed, about ten years ago 
there was a great revival of interest in ge Eta Prof. H. A aicendl - 
psychology in its larger sense, and a ; f Colu | \ | 

series of treatises appeared in German) lel : ' , 

e, England, and America such as ; : 


‘Ta 
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F n¢ 

had never been equalled in the whole 
history of philosophy. Then, too,many of 
the discoveries of the experimental psy- 
chologist have been found of immediate af } i ' 


practical utility in the arfs and it 


gogy. It may be said that all the facts 
collected and reported will one day be | ! ble but nee ry - pe : , , 
parts of a wide philosophical generaliza eading. It sho I ‘ 
tion. equirement of the deg = met. el 

jut although it is probably too soon = * Hdity . ' Peof 3 B Henne 
to estimate the value of what the spe-| sealane tie l gar 
cialists are doing, much of their time . 
is spent over that which seems very ha # 
trivial Physiological psychology is as| y he forbidd ' M i 
vet in its infancy; and among psychol- | End M ga Co i rhe VR 
egists there are very few at work on t wa pi I 1 with I P ‘ H . a a 
the anatomy, histology, and physiology rency tl t \ VAS | a oe ' 
of the brain. Here is a field in which | to fall in with Prof. A. 8. Co , 1 been tran 
there lies far more undiscovered treas » ' 
ure than in the heaps of statistics re 
garding, for example, “mental faculty” 


and “sensation-measurements” in school ys P 


children and university students tor y) - 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION eeded \ ‘ 3 l to 

New HAVEN, December 29 . - 7 sag < i ‘ 

One of the largest and, from the point of hn) the , ; ¢ 

view of general interest, most enjoyab!l w ; in 2 Per f =e 
meeings of the Modern Language Association already } McKenz , : "s 
was held this week at Yale University. Th 
character of the papers was even fartl aA Prat nye 
removed from the dry-as-dust productior vf . ‘eu 
on specialized philological subjects than > , p, , I , ¢ ore 6S ‘ 
were those of last year Of the twenty : , ; , p , v 
three papers, ten were in the field of Eng ” e drama y avait } 
lish literature, and that mainly modern , . } , , been mad veld 
and six might be roughly grouped under ‘ ‘ - ‘ fs ; au | 
the head of the technique and criticism of 
literature in general The foreign litera ‘ he close f ‘2 
tures were rather meagrely represented nm Dr. C. P. G 
German having four papers and the other . on : ‘ ' » ¢ ' 
only incidental reference Linguistics fied Sr ng Boa und Jj f. Calvin 
could claim only two papers, and but one . ma presented P 
of these was of purely specialized interest me fas 
the other was an interesting discussion of , rt 
the familiar Southeraism ‘You all” by; . ees oa , 
Prof. C. Alphonso Smith of the Universit; adopted by tl “Sim ng Board in twelftl nual meeting at ‘ 


of North Carolina. Professor Smith showed é rt to pron k sual 





that the expression was applied only to a on ; ‘4 es : — . 
plural subject, that it is not equivalent to | pnunite from tin , : 1 in the case he absence i! juroy 
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ing legislation, and shown a lack of con- 
cern for the children of the nation.” 

Dr. George L. Beer of Columbia, whose 
studies of the commercial relations between 
the American colonies and England have 
made him the foremost authority on that 
subject in this country, contributed a valua- 
ble paper on the new colonial policy of 
Great Britain from 1760 to 1765. Miss Susan 
M. Kingsbury of Simmons College, whose 
admirable edition of the “Records of the 
Virginia Company of London” has just ap- 
peared, offered an instructive comparison 
between the Virginia Company and other 
trading companies of the time; while Prof 
C. H. Van Tyne of Michigan, in an histori- 
cal discussion of sovereignty in the Amer- 
ican Revolution, dealt another blow at the 
misinterpretation and distortion of unques- 
tioned historical facts, which courts and 
lawyers have long been guilty of, though 
unwittingly, in their efforts to enforce the 
national view of the Federal Constitution. 

The Political Science Association devoted 
two sessions to a discussion of various 
phases of the government of dependencies, 
the most interesting of the papers being, 
perhaps, that of Alleyne Ireland on “The 
Need of a Scientific Study of Colonial FProb- 
lems."" Of the,other papers of this asso- 
ciation, special mention should be made of 
one by Rear-Admiral F. E. Chadwick on the 
new charter of Newport, R. 1, and another 
by Prof. J. Q. Dealey of Brown, on recent 
Constitution-making in the United States. 

The American Historical Association em- 
phasized its concern for the proper teach- 
ing of history in schools and colleges by a 
joint session with the New England History 
Teachers’ Association, and by a conference 
on history in the college curriculum. The 
joint session was devoted to a discussion of 
the report of the committee of eight on his- 
tory in elementary schools. As the report 
is not yet complete, its provisions need not 
be entered upon here, further than to say 
that the committee has in hand the pre- 
paration of a complete and detailed course 
of study in history for elementary grades. 
The deliberations of the conference were 
less fruitful, the discussion of the assigned 
topic, “The Sequence of College Courses in 
History,” bringing out wide diversity of 
practice and opinion. A conference on the 
special problems of State and local his- 
torical societies, particularly with reference 
to the condition and treatment of archives 


and the marking of historic sites, showed 


that encouraging progress was being made 


along both of these lines. The work of 


the Public Archives Commission, and of 
State and local commissions and commis- 
sioners, is beginning to bear fruit. 

The two sessions of the Bibliographical 
Society were held in the beautiful building 
of the John Carter Brown Library, and 
were largely given to papers and discus- 
sions of direct historical bearing. Thus, at 
the first session, George P. Winship re- 
ported on the efforts which are being made 
to locate all copies of early Americana; 
Clarence 8S. Bingham of the Rhode Island 
Historical Society, on the need of a bib- 
liography of American colonial newspapers; 
and T. L. Cole of Washington on the plans 
for a union catalogue of American colonial 
laws The chief obstacle, apparently, to 


the speedy carrying out of all three of 
these large undertakings is the lack of 
adequate pecuniary resources. The second 
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session was given to a consideration 0 , , 
plans for an international catalogue of th: ( orrespondence. ‘ . 
current literature of the social scien \ H 
participated in by representatives of the bis y fH . 
various associations interested The com AN EARLY SPELLING REFORM j l 
paratively small number of members in at To 1 EDITOR THE N Ny 
tendance was itself an advantage, in that - r ; - 
it gave to each session the haracter ¢ . th ! 
an informal conference. Not to be Ens ‘ 
done by its sister associations, a commit Pras ; - , Wi 
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tablishment of a periodical as a medium of |, é , : oe ; — , r (dated 
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The presidential address before the So = ' Meaeeitl the © h l 
ciological Society has been already re . ‘ ‘ and 
ferred to. The only other paper compar 4 : ; 
able to it in weight was that of Prof. A mt 4 , l 
W. Small of Chicago, on “Points of Cor G4 as 
currence among Sociologists.’"” Some twe I 
Amo otl Re ) W 
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of St. Louis; sociological, Dr. Lester F 
Ward of Brown A graceful act of the 


Historical Association was the election of THE PARENTAGE OF PI I I , 
James Bryce as an honorary member The DUNSTER N ( | CS. 
associations meet next year at Madison 
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led upon lectures delivered in 1906 be 


the Summer School of the University | 





Nation. 


The 


of Illinois In eighteen chapters entitled 
Som Difficulties,”” “Preliminary Work,” 
The Study of Prose,”” “The Study of the 
Nov ‘ he i mj fa 
y p i V treatm na 
yne ning which, is he says 
ny eachers ire I loubt 
He i believer, we may note in passing 


courses in English grammar” 
pupils of the lower grades In the 
for November and De- 


Baldwin of 


Educational Revieu 
Prof 
Yale discusses Freshman English. He be- 


Charles Sears 


gin with a tatistical survey, showing 
courses are given in the col- 


rhe second paper is constructive. 


t | lay down sound doctrine as to 
i , Ail 
The larger opportunity of freshman Eng- 
] I I not be t realize l by connn gz ire sh 


} 


man themes to topics from literature. On 
the contrary, such restriction often ham- 
pers individual expression, and always 
hampers the natural service of rhetoric to 
all studies Because writing must 
be learned in part from great writers, or 
vaguely because composition is ‘‘Eng- 
lish,"’ some schools have shut their pupils 
ittempts upon the life of Burns 


up to futile 


yr the character of Julius Cmsar. ... 
That a pupil can write more readily on 
mot! carpentry, automobiles, on chivalry 
or socialism, is a bent not to be deplored 


hecked He will become no more lit- 
writing on Lady Macbeth 


erary fot 
In Nehool and Home 
ber, Margaret H. J 

“What Poetry Do Children 


Education for Decem- 
Lampe offers an answer 


to the question 


Like? In the Pedagogical NSeminary for 
Decemt Mary Ella Coppersmith has 
Sugg ons on Teaching English” in the 


immatr hool. She maintains the theory 


that “young children can be taught to write 
intest word in Professor Saints- 
Minor Poets 


(Oxford University 


The plea 
bury’s second volume of the 
of the Caroline Period” 
Press), is that the work is to be extended 
to a third volume We have already ob- 


served that in our opinion, Professor 


Saintsbury is most usefully engaged in edit 


in these excellent reprints of what is prob- 


ably the least known portion of English 


literature nee the middle of the sixteenth 
century Wwe 


Marmion, Sir Francis Kynaston, 


have here the works of 
Shakerley 
John Hall 
John Chalkhill 


Hammond, and William Bosworth 


Sidney Godolphin, Philip Ayres 
William 


poets of 


Patrick Carey, 


tl eventeenth century for the most 


e mid 
part, but extending back to 1600, and well 
ynward in the period of Dryden 


heroic poems, whose influence may be seen 


Keats and elsewhere, but which are 


little read at the present In some cases, 
as Godolphin and Kynaston, the works 
have never been reprinted, and are practi 


inacce ible They have consider 


able historical value and even sufficient in 


cally 


trinsic interest to warrant their reproduc 


tion In these handsome but not over-expen 
ive volume Professor Sainisbury has not, 


it must be admitted, gained the 


eputation 
for that kind of accuracy which is of the 
first importance in this editorial work, and 

isionally one is troubled by doubts. We 
igree with him in thinking the best 
ervice done to literature by standard 
ing the spelling, but why then should such 
inconsistencies of printing as the following 
“Spiced,” 


be found on a single page (11) 
three syllables; 


two syllables; “‘nourishéd, 
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“looked,”” one syllable; ‘‘mourn'd,”” one 
syllable? Let us add that in general] the 
system of marking syllables is more regu- 
lar than this, and that errors of a really 
serious kind are apparently very rare In 
deed, much labor and expense have entered 
into the making of the book; the Syndics 
of the Press have even gone so far as to 
have photographie copies of rare books and 
MSS. prepared for the editor's use in cor 
recting his text 

The Oxford Edition of 
Poetical Works” 

hed by 
\ustin 
ind notes is a sufficient guarantee of the 
excellence of the editing. The 
Mr. Dobson explains, is a reprint, ‘“‘ex- 
tended and revised,” of the “Selected 
Poems” of Goldsmith, issued by the Clar 
endon Press in 1887 The Introduction is 
revised in 


“The Complete 
of Goldsmith is just pub- 
Frowde The fact that 
Introduction 


Henry 
Dobson supplies an 


volume, as 


a succinct and critical memoir, 
accordance with the latest discoveries re 
troubled 
however, are the feature 


garding Goldsmith's varied and 
life The notes, 
of chief value No student of eighteenth- 
ignore 


them; for they are a perfect mine of in- 


century literature and life can 


formation, curious and interesting, re- 
garding Goldsmith and his contemporaries 
rhe writings of Goldsmith are full of ref- 
current events 

Dob- 
period is 


erences and allusions to 
and persons in the public eye. Mr 
knowledge of the 


minuteness and 


son, whose 
unrivalled in accuracy, 
tracks even the most subtle allusion and 
supplies an illuminating commentary. It 
may almost be said that in these notes 
Goldsmith, his friends, and acquaintances 
“Retaliation,” 


script,”’ is a poem of only 174 lines; but 


live again. with the ‘‘Post- 
Mr. Dobson devotes twelve solidly printed 
pages to the elucidation. The bibliograph- 
ical memoranda are also copious and ex- 
tremely valuable. One matter which de- 
serves special commendation is Appendix 
C, in which Mr, Dobson—anticipating the 
“New English Dictionary’’—traces the use 
of the epithet “‘sentimental’’ from Sterne’s 
first employment of it in a private letter 
of 1740 to its general acceptance in the 
latter part of the century. 
In “Greek Morality in Relation to Insti- 
(London: Blackie & Son), W. H 
S. Jones essays an examination and discus- 


tutions” 


sion of the testimony of Greek writers to 
Greek morality. He treats the subject from 
four points of view, morality as it relates 
to religion, to family, 
and to the private individual, adducing, at 
the end of each chapter, a convenient col- 
lection of illustrative passages. The last 
sixteen pages of the book are of special 


society, to the 


interest to students of Attic tragedy, inas- 
much as they contain analyses of all pass- 
ages in these authors dealing with morai 
questions 

The Ingersoll Lectureship at Harvard 
furnishes an annual booklet on some phase 
of the subject of 
turer for 1906 was the Rev. Dr 


immortality The lec 
Charles 
Fletcher Dole, and his address bears the 
title “The Hope of Immortality: Our Rea 
Crowell & Co.) 


Complaint has been heard in some quarters 


sons for it (Thomas Y 
that certain of the appointees under the 
Ingersoll bequest have possessed alto 
gether too mild a faith in the doctrine they 
Dole is at 


were supposed to discuss, Dr 


least a believer in immortality He de- 


= ae eee 


ten eee 
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clares that has always been easv f him 
to see the o i n tl way of fait} 
und that he I ! been g ty of evasi« 
f argume s or he ‘ le: but whe 
all has |t iid of ! ossibility of 
demonstrat i f fe and tl I 
herent diff y of the faith itself, he finds 
that his natural ; toward confidence in 
the rationality of tl iniverse has held its 
ground, and maintained the immortal hope 
as one of its essential elements The sut 
is treated as a religious conv on 
’ art , the ' g y of rel gion ; 
If Bel I ne te to come s «ce 
cl! i to }t irable from th 
fait) Sor of f cor leratior id 
\ I I ! I ho S he S ire 
) P i 1 me will ca y I 
gre \\ I l) Dole |} s har la 
l l la ioughtful ympathe 
fac 1 j easons for cl hine 
I ) ne I is pr Sé ted n i 
. ha g no offence but p 
the t of earnest minds 
Clara Snald | ha lected - 
two } i 1 nor to bellef ir . 
) l mmo ] wh h he t hl he 
1 the tit Wh Next Or Shell 
M Liv Aga (Richard G. Badger.) 
rhe ’ from all walks of lif 
t tl t I l views of clergy 
men be ex ided Vigorous assertions 
uf faith in a fut life from trust mag 
nate office of the army and navy, and 
prominent merchants appear on the im 
page with the onfessions of authors 
Sc ic s, and musicians Men of affairs 
Ww l appear to have been somewhat tore 
willing to declat their belief than ecuca 
ind writer Americans only wer 
I gated ind collations from living 
Am in 1 l rs a) he 5 IDje t of m 
I l Oo I ) what more space 
tha | nswers to the editor's lett« of 
q \ Such a compilation has, of coursé 


no evidential value, and it may be ques 


tioned whether the result is worth the 


pail It if no great importance what 

i magnified hal last i popular a ess 

or ft} governor of a W ern State thinks 
] } ‘ +} ; 


of immortality, but now and then a tes 
mony appeals to something deeper than 
curiosity, as this of the late President W 
R Harper of the University of Chicazo 


I am going before my work is finished. I 
do not know where I am going. but I hope 
my work will go on I expect to continue 
to work in the future state, for this is 
chly a small part of the glorious whol 


The “Almanach de Gotha” for 1907 (its 
144th year) comes to us as usual and takes 
its place among the books reserved for 


reference 


Guasti’s paradox, that the age of th 
‘Decameron’ was profoundly ascetic 3 
the text of Charles Dejob’s erudite work 
La Foi Religieuse en Italie au quatorziéme 


siécle’ 


’ 


(Paris: Fontemoing). Poetry and 
prose, edict and chronicle have been search 
ed for testimony in regard to the religious 
feeling of the Trecento, and Professor De 

job’s researches indicate that, while faith 


was then as yet undisturbed, it was soon 


to wither as a result of the growing decay 


of morals in public and private life 


A recent issue in the series of small 
books called Les genres littéraires”’ 
(Paris: Paul Delaplane), Léon Levrault’s 
“La Fable, Evolution du genre,” presents 


an interesting example of the study of lit- | 
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Principal of Somerville Colleg Ox! ] 3 


a granddaughter of Dr. Thoma 


Rugby Her father, the late arch t of 
St Paul's, London, is commemorat 
Athens, where he long ruled the B 


School of Archmology, by the Penr L 
brary. Miss Penrose vacates the Prir 

hip of the Royal Holloway Colleg 

he has held since 1898 


he had been Principal of Bedf 


in London This last-na lt 

was called to fill almost immed f 
her graduation in 1892 f: 

College. She was the first of her x to w 

a first class in Litera Huma es, and 
her doing so created some momentary con 
fusion in the ranks of tl who had been 
maintaining that distinct n that school 


was not for womankind 


A book of value to libraries has just 


11 





who would have 


The Nation. 


tion of the Shakespeare Memorial 


London is a noteworthy illustration of 


ing spirit of international com- 


rhe letter enclosing the donation 
hed the movement every success, and 
fled to the high honor in which the 
y of the great poet was held in that 

ty 
The original Account Book kept at J. J 


Audubon’s Philadelphia office while the oc- 


tavo edition of his “Birds in America” 
was being issued, contains some facts which 
may be of interest to collectors. The first 
edition of Audubon's “Birds,” 435 plates, 
the birds all shown life-size, four volumes 
folio, was published in England from 1827 
to 1838. The accompanying text was issued 
from 1831 to 1839, in five volumes, octavo, 
nder the title of “Ornithological Biogra- 
phy The second edition of “Birds,”’ 500 
plates, forming, with accompanying text, 
ven volume octavo, was published in 
Philadelphia from 1840 to 1844. It origin- 
ppeared in one hundred parts, each 
mtaining five plates and text, the price 
ng $l per part Complete sets in parts 

i i are now very rare, a set having 
‘ ld privately a few years ago for 
ibout $500 No. 1 was ready December 3, 
1839 rhe first edition of the plates for 
this issue was 300 copies only On Janu- 
ury 18, 1840, a little more than a month 
later, 300 additional copies were printed. 
Again on March 12, 325 copies; on June 6, 
0 copies; and on January 9, 1841, 350 


ypies more, making in all 1,475 copies. The 


total edition of No. 2 was 1,345, and of No. 
l ) The work was, as these figures 
ndicate an instant success On July 8, 
1840, Audubon wrot¢ 
Our list of subscribers has increased so 
rapidly that our present edition is now 
king up to one thousand copies; we have 
not yet, however, a quantity of numbers 
ufficient in hand to supply the demand, 
ind even at this moment have not a com- 
plete set on hand 
No. 11 was the earliest to run 1,000 copies 
t first printing. This was the uni- 
form first issue up to No. 24, of which one 
on of 1,250 was printed This issue 
t 1 uniform up to and including No 
) th the exception of Nos. 3, 28, 29, and 


which 1,500 seem to 


Th 


0, of each, of 
been printed 


cople | 


plates of these 


hree numbers were lithographed and print- 
d in New York by Endicott All the other 
hographs were made by J. T. Bowen, in 
Philadelphia Subscriptions evidently be- 
to fall off, as with No. 51 the edition 

va reduced to 1,150, and again reduced 
h No. 57 to 1.060, which remained con- 

it as far as the recora goes, which is 

to No. M only This shows why (as has 
been well known) the later volumes are 
ircer than the earlier. The above figures 
ill refer to the plates. Of the text, which 


200 copies 
1,000 


Dorsey, 
of No. 1, 
and succeeding numbers up 


was printed by E. G 


formed the first edition and 


copies of No. 2 


to No. 23. With No. 24, the edition was in 
creased to 2,000 copies. The earlier num- 
bers were reprinted in February, 1841. With 


these data some zealous bibliographer can 
get together several of the earlier 
numbers, and by comparison, perhaps, dis- 
some corrected errors which will en- 


coples 


over 
ible him to distinguish the first and second 


editions 
auction at Sotheby's, London, De- 


Congreve’s first publica- 


At the 
' comber 14 


and 15, 
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tion, “Incognita, or Love and Duty Recon- 


cil’d, a Novel,” 1692, a fine copy in the 
original calf, brought £115. In May, 1903, 
| a copy in similar condition brought £61 
Peele’s “Battle of Alcazar,” first edition, 


1594, brought £60; a copy of the original 
joston edition of Hubbard's “Narrative of 
the Troubles with the Indians in New 
England,”’ Boston, 1677, with the 
“White Hills” £100; a collection of 
autograph letters of Marshal Turenne and 
three 
collection of 


correct 
map, 
others of his folio volumes, 
£222; a in all 
thirty-three pieces, in the autograph of Jo- 
nathan Swift, in large part unpublished, 
£510; Napoleon's original draft, in his own 
hand, proclamation to the French 
army, just after the battle of Rivoli, three 


time, 
manuscript, 


of his 


pages folio, £130; Machiavelli’s works, 
given by Sir Martin Frobisher to George 
Daye, and containing an interesting in- 
scription in Frobisher’s autograph, dated 
March 26, 1585, £49; an autograph letter 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, enclosed in a copy 
 Prince’s “‘Worthies of Devon,” £80; the 
letter of Keats to John Taylor, asking 


him to obtain a passage for Leghorn, and 
accompanied by a little scrap of paper con- 
taining the distribution 
of his effects in the vessel should be 
together with a lock of Keats’s hair 
and two sketches by Severn, £560; Charles 


instructions as to 
case 


lest, 


Lever’s correspondence, memoranda, note- 
books, and other manuscripts, £185; Cat- 


nach Press Ballads, £76; George Peele’s 
“Battell of Alcazar,” 1594, £60; Shake- 
speake’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
1600, £250; “Merchant of Venice, 1600, 
£380; “Sir John Oldcastle,” 1600, £60: “A 
Yorkshire Tragedy,” 1619, £100; “King 
Lear,”’ 1608, £300; Goldsmith’s “Vicar of 


Wakefield,” 2 vols., 1766, £92; Blake’s ten 
original drawings in color to illustrate Mil- 


ton’s “Paradise Lost,”’ £2,000. 


LIFE OF LESLIE STEPHEN. 


By 
New York: 
$4.50 net. 


The Life and Letters of Leslie Stephen 
Frederick William Maitland 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
“Can you not praise the dead man suf- 

ficiently you tell lies about him?” 

asked. To this inquiry 

Professor Maitland, with a literary art and 

delicacy which are all his own, 

has given the best of practical answers. 

He has composed a biography which thrills 

in every with affection and admira- 

tion for his hero, but never lies. In truth, 
it is loving sympathy alone which enables 

a biographer to tell the truth, and the 

whole truth. Why should any one wish to 

the weaknesses or the peculiari- 
friend when he knows that the 
truth will before the world the no- 
bility of the man? We assuredly follow 
Professor Maitland’s wish in directing the 


unless 


So Stephen once 


a moral 


line 


conceal 


ties of a 


set 


attention of our readers chiefly to the 
qualities, moral and intellectual, which 
gradually made Leslie Stephen the first 
among English critics and thinkers, and 


one of the most influential among English 
moralists. His character deserves exam- 
ination not only because of his own emi- 
nence, but because it presents a singular 
paradox in the combination of qualities 
which rarely coexist. 

Something, at least, of Stephen's nature 
may be connected with a feature of his 
physical development. He was not exactly 
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a d ca child, but his health caused 
nxiety t h to parent nd doctors. They 
dreaded ver-excitement f his mind 
Even he approached manhood he could 
hardly be called strong. When, however, 
he passed to Cambridg he developed int 
one of the hardiest athletes in a university 
full of vigoro m rhe transition from 
comparativ weakr to great strengtl 
is a singular one; and in Stephen's case 
this strength remained through life, con 
nected with a physical irritability or ex 
citability which is not generally the a 
companiment of great muscular pow 
Moreover, his moral and intellectual cha 
acter seem to repeat the paradox of 
trength combined with irritability, and 
also with intense sensitiveness As to this 
matter, ample evidence is provided by his 
friends and by Stephen himself. Take hi 
own characterization of himself 

I am, like my father, “skinle over 
sensitive, and nervously irritable 
Even when alone in my family I am some 


times as restless as a hyena 


to these e 


Mere 


other hand, 
by 


Turn, on the 


tences written George lith 


death 


St« phen’'s 


t easily fall into the pit of 
an enumeration of his qual- 
literary It would be 
the temper and char- 
so equable He the 
condemnation or eul- 


One m 
panegyric by 
ities, personal 
out of harmony 


acter 


gh 


and 
with 

of a mind 
whether in 


tic 
equable, 
ogy 
Each statement is absolutely true. There 
is the strength of the intellectual athlete, 
the mental keenness of the scientific think- 
the equable mind of the exquisitely fair 
critic. There stand, on the other side, the 
excitability which even in matters of work 
rendered Stephen, to use his 


er, 


and thought 


own metaphor, like the hoop that must 
go at full speed, or drop; and the over- 
sensitiveness which made him feel with 


excess the harshness or unfairness of a re- 
If you look deeper, the same con- 
trast is still traceable. A stern truthful- 
ness which makes a man look all the hard- 
of life the face, a habit of 
the imaginative of religion 
and morals with precision which 
some people think hardly suitable for the 


viewer 


est facts in 


treating side 
a logical 
subject, are found linked with a passionat« 
of poetry and of kinds of 
beauty. Then, too, the bravery of the bold 
est of Alpine climbers is united with de 
testation of war; and a far from sanguine 
estimate of the of human 
nature or of life is joined to an infinite ca- 
pacity both for receiving and exciting af 


love certain 


possibilities 


fection. “I ‘have sometimes thought,” writes 
Maitland, “that there was emotion enough 
in [Stephen] to equip two or three first 


class sentimentalists If Stephen 
does not indulge in emotion for its own 
sake, that is not because he has not been 
tempted, but because he has manfully said 


his Vade retro 
One other contvast remains which is pos- 
sibly not quite sufficiently emphasized by 
Professor Maitland, though he clearly rec- 
Stephen held no re 
the innocent enjo 
of life, 


ascetic 


ognizes its existence 
ligious dogma against 
and the ordinary ambitions 
yet in a true sense he was an 
The only pleasures he thought worth any 
thing were simple manly pleasures The 
joys, for example, of an Alpine climber, of 
happy family life, or of true friendship 
He contemned ordinary comfortable self- 


ments 


| 
| 
| 
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work as at once a gy ind a 1 r 
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sistency in the combination of « husiasm 
for athleticism with unfl zeal for the 
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when Leslie Stephen gave new lif » Trin 
y Hall the belief in mus ( in 
was at s height If his ene . 1 the 
) g boa to t head f 
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ideals rhus w f elf 
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His university life wa a grand f of 
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») meet them, was readmitted into the 
Unior In the face of this struggle over 
ré ! iction the removal of Stanton and 
he impeachment trial of Johnson were 
ner ncidents. Mr. Rhodes gives full cred- 


o tl ourage of those Republicans who 


voted against impeachment. He has studied 
! ources with care; he mentions the re- 
ply of Stanton to Johnson, which appears 
r to have been sent to Congress; but 
he has overlooked the protest of the Dem- 
ocrats of the House against impeachment 
(prepared by Representative Eldredge) 
which the House refused to receive or to 
permit to be spread upon its journal. 
The election of Grant by an overwhelm- 


promised a better condition 
Unfortunately, the 


bad influence His 


man was too open to 
Cabinet 


Cabinet of 


original was 
Jackson in 
incongruity and low standard of ability; 
able upright 
Hoar and Cox, he easily crossed 
and made their retirement a 
The personal character 


and 


select 
their purposes 
matter of course 
of Grant 


s developed as the story of his 


rule proceeds, and without a strident note 
of excessive praise or extreme blame. His 
extraordinary consorting with Gould and 


Fisk, his neglect of civil-service reform, his 
blindness to open dishonesty among those 


closest to him, his simplicity in 
pathetic 


abilities in civil matters, 


political 
trust in his 
undermined public 
S well as his reputation Mr 
Rhodes acquits him of any dishonesty, but 
is without 


iffairs, and his own 


confidence a 


mercy in describing the condi- 


tions 


him. It 
thing approaching a 


surrounding required 


martyrdom to restore 


some- 
Graut in the affections of a people whose 
admiration for the soldier was clouded by 
a deep distrust of the President 


Unfortunately, the Republican party was 


much involved as was Grant in the 

government of the South To protect 
the negro was a praiseworthy object; but 
the means employed consolidated opposition 
in the South, and led to shocking abuses 
rhe real intent of the leaders at Washing- 
mm was to build up a Republican party in 


the South The existence and maintenance 


of this organization involved so many ex- 
periments in government and expedients in 
law, sO much that was shamelessly dishon- 
t, that the 
Mr. Rhodes 


visited the 


reader sickens of the story 
the advantage of 
South in 1872, the year 
of the cessation of the Ku Klux Klan oper 
the 


which the 


writes with 


having 


ations, and of last Presidential elec- 


ion in Republicans obtained 
the electoral 


With the 


of these States. 
Washing- 

Federal 
of Grant 


vote of most 
radicals in control in 


ton, and with the presence of 


troops under the direction and 
Sheridan, the conquered States had no op- 
and 


imposed upon them. 


portunity for overturning the corrupt 
ignorant 
Much should be 


fering under such disabilities, 


governments 
communities suf- 
and the high- 
great for the 


forgiven 


est praise is not too men 


who had the courage to meet and to bet- 


ter the conditions. The opinions expressed 


by Mr. Rhodes of Lamar, George, Chamber 
in, and their like, will be accepted as 
ust 
In dealing with economic questions, Mr 


Dishonesty was 
It was a period 


Rhodes is not at his best 
prevalent in public life 
of speculation, large Government expendi- 
from the exhaus- 


tures, and recuperation 
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tion of war. The Credit Mobilier was only | 1 ref i t f ! f ! 
one incident, and the Tweed stealings could i “ 

be found on a smaller scale in many citi 

Offices given in reward f politic Lu : f 
tivity perqu te pecula and uly 


adventures under cover of Gover! 


ilege he list of ‘ Ww I i 
ong ne G i t \ 
on the nflue e of } { } , . P 
rency fluctu g in valu 1 prod r . 
these infortuna I 1oreo ne ' 
foreign comm ce of y ) l 
not be gno ] I wing y 
fair opportunity off l » red ff 
dut after the wa the R t party i. 
has become th I ) 
tion 
The seven volumes relate the V f ‘ ‘ , 
the emancipation of the lave and the } K 
efforts made to give him righ equal to 
those of the white man. Mr. Rhod con , f 
demnation of negro iffrage a f | 
after the war must be read to be ay 
ciated In a later volume we hall le j ( the O ’ 


for an account of what the negro h } I \ \\ 


in spite of the reconstruction policy and \ G. P. ] 
the disabilities imposed upon him by ats . , ; 1“H 
political activities That will b a fitting , 
close of this model history po ' f 
‘ W 
Twenty Years of the Repub ( / oly Dl ) . 
By Harry Thurston Peck New Ye eal “ 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50 
The return of the Den t I to Of +} ‘ 
power in 1885, symbolizing a it did fis p , 
complete disappearance yf the slaver ; ? , , 
sue from American politics, wa ) ] ‘ , , tate 9 ‘ 
chosen by James Ford Rhode is he ] ; ; ; 
ing point of his History, which bes ‘ , - inqualified p1 
the compromise of 1850 Prof ) Peck 
takes 1885 as a beginning, but it is a i! , e , , , 
ious circumstance that I book should a , - ' f : 
pear soon after Mr. Rhode cl nas ‘ >. ‘ . 2 | , 
view regarding the critical point in re I ( mn 1 , te , 
history, decided to end h record me — ¢ 4) Ref , } i 
ten years earlier. Cleveland na , 
however, more truly marks tl pening of : 
the present era, in which the j yu Had L. 1 Zw g = % 
perhaps supplies the leadir motiv thar ou } lol } , . 
it marks the ending of t} ‘ l wa fart 1 build } 
The writer who attempts to d i l f H , if ; 
ing men and pending measures w , | ird ’ ’ iH 
thing like real historical pe p y , i 
set himself a hard task Most of the 
which Professor Peck describes have |! lls rl 
too recently in partisan controversy f ' h Fr ‘ 
any interpretation of them to secure g } , } : 9 ; , , 
eral acceptance \ page of his « ‘ , 
index, chosen at random, shows twelv: ef i } rs } 
erences to living Americans and only four i At fourteen | red the 1 , 
to men who are dead The author |! ty Par , } 
tried to get a detached view He ke 0 he f { ( f 
the past tense as consistently a hough oO iB . 
each day’s newspaper did not bring fresh | | | wu ed hin f : 
information about some of the me! vi ‘ 
he characterizes Yet the suggs n f father ied him for tl ‘ : , 
journalism in his pages is inerad t f i ' " 
Professor Peck writes entertaining! He | ow relucta lutiful ‘ , 
has woven the events of five P: dential | lea ‘ r her , 
terms into a racy and eminently read f ! dic vA a ‘ ‘ 
narrative—qualities not impaired by a ten ‘ 1 +) ‘ ‘ 
dency to snap judgment, a habit of rath His first bool ; } , , , , - , 
sweeping generalization, and a love f j twenty-thr Yas a ‘ tary eca ; “- ' 
usual words Mistakes which cre; nto | “Treatise on Clemency.”’ It was written in ! f 
this history as published  s« ally have La f : ! and i 
been corrected There remain slip which , PF ‘ y + Al , 
seem to show lack of familiarity w » tl ' f < , bh , , . 
minutia of government machinery rath ka uv e of ¢} " . 
than downright blundering hers 4 I j i} wpa ted. t 
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yn to plous men, as a source of courage 
f iy who had to fight the bitter fight, 
y l gin th tang- 
in of We " t t u 
’ 
Ca too comy y 1 of the 
! ‘ ec mood of our own day to ex- 
lov yet we ca xt withhold our 
! ym for tl frail lent who, by 
irné of | intellect and the pow- 
of | will, unaided by other 1 purces, 
id himself po rful a force in the 
nent of thought and tutions 
i le Balzrac By Ferdinand Brune- 
| lelpl J. B. Lippincott 
( y $1.50 1 
l tril 1 to the I Men of 
Ser constitutes the fitting ter 
7 r of the insistent and some- 
l n t m of the late Ferdi- 
.7 ti Consequently, tl mono- 
Balzac is much less a definitive 
) nent on the “Comédie Humaine” 
in illustration of the difficulty of in- 
g the many-sidedness of genius in 
rr f an @ priori stem, inelasti 
f s very pretensions to scientific 
ind precision rhroughout 
I there runs the uggestion of 
! t n truggle with the subject, 
le which characterized, it may be 
membered, the endeavor of Rodin in his 
} ed portrait-statue 
But B ‘s primary contention is 
Ie) may t too often reiter- 
t roundabout phrase in 
! rf book till the repre- 
f what constitutes the daily 
humatl xistenes is the 
law f a form wl purpose and 
t ] biect t to xg in exact copy 
i n of life’ (p. 134). Herein 
ibtedly lies the explanation of Balzac’s 
| il to a neration whose tInterest in 
mat character or tuation suffered a 
rn ' chill in the atmosphere of posi- | 
th-century life What ren- 
Bal tre ment of his theme su 
ly vital is that the man himself, for 
| reac nary professions or posing 
lly and incurably of his own 
ition yinbolized incarnate in the | 
n of a hourgeoia king The perpetual | 
money as the motive energy 
lert wiety found its motto in Gui 
fa I hissez-vou 
| ht logously be maintained that 
' lod iti element 1 Balzac’s fie 
(which Brunetiér ms disposed to 
r or minimize) demonstrate ro 
| the pressu! of prevailing lit 
lit r practice Balzac yield 
i to t n the lepiction of haracter 
} i in tage-setting or situation 
in la Vendetta,” Iliusions 
rolue La Fille aux yeux d'Or “La 
1 Hette,” and perhaps most of all in 
( le Village But why should 
[ neompatible with the opinion 
t} fi basia of the colosaal ftructure 
beervation of life read n terms of 
La société francaise allait @tre 
) n, Je ne devais @tre que ik ecre 
When haa the society of any epoch 
1 the rvices of such a cretary? 
estimation of the wethetic value 
Balza work (ch. v.) there appears, In 
il " certain amount of confusion 
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While 
marks 


| 


that 
the 


emotion 
great of the 
the critic brings them 
| into comparison with alleged kindred epi- 


of 
scenes 


granting 
of 
Comédie Humaine, 


intensity 
some 


| sodes in “Les Mystéres de Paris” and 
| “Monte Cristo” (p. 124), thus suggesting a 
close relation between the pathos of ro- 
| mance and the pathos of real life. What 
| reader feels the same kind or degree of 
poignancy in the two death scenes of 
L’Abbé Faria and Cousin Pons? In this 
chapter, also, one misses anything ap- 


proaching definite reference to the quality 
in Balzac’s work so thoroughly understood 
by Dr. Brandes, namely, the power of vivi- 
fying touch which gives to the myriad de- 
tails of a description the complete and in- 
stantaneous impression of a presentation to 





the eye; nowhere is this better exemplified 
than in the many pictures of places, here 
spoken of as_ Balzac’s “geography,” in 
which, it should be added, each locality 
stamps itself on the memory with untrans- 
ferable color and force Under all this 
discussion there would seem to be latent 
the desire to wrest Balzac from his sur- 


roundings, to isolate him in literature, and 


ir so doing to dwarf not only the influence 
but actually the worth of his admittedly 
great Romantic contemporaries On no 
other conjecture is it possible to explain 
such a boutade as the following: “What, 
then, is ‘Les Misérables,’ which I see the 
same judges valuing so highly, but a ‘de- 


tective story’?” 


Other chapters take up, from Brunetiére’s 
of 


teaching, 


well-known point Balzac’s social 
ethical 


fiction 


view, 


doctrine, and subsequent 


on in France and else- 
but offhand of Bal- 


zac’s political and religious views as negli- 


influence 
where; the detaching 
gible reduces to the uninterestingly simpli- 
fied terms of Brunetiére’s narrower concep- 
tion a question which Balzac strove to pre- 
n manifold, 
Yet last 


influence of ‘“‘La 


ent in its yet integral, complex- 


the 
at home 


ty the chapter, which trace 


Comédie Humains 


and abroad, shows Brunetiére, the maste 
of historical criticism of literature, one 
again at his best in the department of 
study with which our generation insepa- 


rably connects his name 


1 German Pompadour, being the Extraor- 
of Wilhelmine 
Landhofmeisterin of Wirtemberg. 
New York: Charles Scrib- 


50 


dinary History von Gra- 
venitz, 
By Marie Hay 
$3 

A good literary style applied to a roman- 
tic, Miss 
Hay from the reproach of treating an epi- 
sode that belongs to history after a man- 
ner that belongs to fiction. She reverts to 
the dramatic presentment of historical 
events that was known as the nouvelle his- 
torique in the seventeenth century, merely 
assuring her readers, in guardedly general 
terms, that manuscripts have passed 
through her hands authenticating her story. 


It might, however, have been just as easily 


ner’s Sons net 


even exciting, story must save 


derived from the facts given in Spittler’s 
“Geschichte Wirtembergs.” The result is 
delightful, and far better reading, for in- 


cident, for style, for local color, than the 
vast majority of current novels. 
Wilhelmine von Grivenitz was a German 


adventuress of the early elghteenth cen- 
tury—the gilded days of Teutonic rococo. 
She made the conquest of Eberhard Lud- 


ee ja 
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wig, Duke of Wirtemberg, and became the provement The translations as they now 
presiding goddess of his court. Then fol- | stand presumably show Mr. Archer's utmost 
lowed a series of curious and dramatic in- | power of reproducing the ' !; and with ia r r 
cidents, for which the reader must be re- | 1 originals, not w 
ferred to the book, that closed with the / tions. our comparison rt t I Our 
disgrace of the favorite towards the end conclusion that while M Ar ver ' , 
of Eberhard Ludwig's long reign As the n ha many ex n 
merit of the book lies in its style, an ex- cor ng to English rea ut rom 

ample of this must be given. Wilhelmine ynception of the f " 3 follow ‘ 
still a girl, enters the village church, and | of Ince; vet to } 
listens to her music master playing the The dramatist employs | fa “ ' ‘ 


organ: real world, the brisk sta . a first v 


The organ was silent for a moment, and 
then through the stillness of the shadowy | Vv‘ y active 
aisle floated the first notes of an Ave Maria, | what so many of } fr 
which Wilhelmine knew well and had often | , ‘ aie aide ; , 
sung when no disapproving element of Pro- a we MAEM 1 ! 
testant burgherdom was near. Instinctive- : a ' ' es f 
ly she came in at the appointed bar for | w ‘ rally 
the voice’s commencement—Ave Maria, gra- f phra Ibsen’s lan: 
tia plena—she sang, and her powerful notes ‘ty - .~ < ’ 
echoed through the cathedral with all the satiate sts 
sombre glory which lay in her great con- 
tralto voice. The player at the organ im- lict fM Arel 
mediately softened his music to a mere ac : and st 1 WI) 
companying whisper, which yet supported * kes 4 : il 
the voice, greeting it with the newly awak z 
ened soul of the organ. Ora pro nobis pe i 
caloribus—she sang, and surely the Mother ( ' Mander that } tr i wa : , : 
of God must have listened to so wonderful “oe , ‘ 

a tone-prayer? Nune et in hora mortis nos : ! 
tra, Amen And the organ wandered on, : ; a = 

repeating the Amen again and again in a | tio! In anotl 
solemn, dreamy deepening of chords, which n l-judged attempt at « Ar 
the beautiful voice followed and answered  y,,, —* Vo ” 

with that certainty and ease which belong aie ; . 

to a few of the world’s singers when they Ary 
sing to the accompaniment of one with vith di fied con ! ‘ I am 
whom they are in perfect musical and sym on the verge of 
pathetic understanding Alving.” And the excellent German trat 


Drama. be insignificant, considered by itself, but | 
Collected Works of Henrik Ibsen. Entirely Mr. Archer much mor f when 
revised and edited by William Archer. 1) writing of It n. TI t } 
vols Vols. IL., IIL, Vi., and VII New play throws valuable lig! } 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $1 each plays and their aut T ! 
Four volumes of the long promised new roduct 
edition of Ibsen are now at hand. There | View of Ibsen's life 
will be eleven in all, but they are not pub They a ioiogra nd | \ ‘ 
lished in order. Those now on the market ad fe Sam ne spiced W I ' ; 
contain “The Vikings,” ‘“‘The Pretenders,” | TC! Piscen die ; . : : i 
“Brand,” “The League of Youth,” “Pillars bsolutel) w t é for ft ld } : ed 
of Society,” “A Doll’s House,” and | #!ready been completely covered by Dr. R 7 
dolph Lothar’s comprehens! work; by tl ; He 


“Ghosts.” The general title of the edition 
writings of Henrik Jaeger N H 


indicates that it is complete, and it is the 
first in English to make such pretension 
The list of plays does not, however, con 
tain “‘The Tumulus,” a product of Ibsen’ 
youth; the mediocre romantic play “Olaf | —e al cnt een ' anime 
Liljekrans,’”’ and the much more important - sae , 5 ne . sia 
“Catiline,” in which the genius of Ibsen | ‘4®* largely to one of con ' ' i H ruth 
first showed its characteristics. Two of the | ntroductions form, nevert! me & ! ud ind novel 
plays now included, “The Feast at Sol systematic survey of II n English 
haug”’ and “Love's Comedy” have not, to 
our knowledge, been previously published in 
English. The latter, in verse and the first 
of Ibsen’s works to take its subject from 
modern society, was partly translated be | ning, deserve few W 
| 
| 


~~) 


fore by Mr. Archer. A third play now add 
ed to those in the previous edition by 
Archer is “Brand.’”’ The play is of special | affords vari 
interest because it was the first to meet | entertainmer ideal 
with success and general recognition The | Cl igo—profound 1} . / 

translation of it is thoroughly good, and r , ’ y ’ J 
peatedly approaches the splendid vigor of 
is Ibsen's verse the es of Oriental and t Di Eylau book a 
From the title one would infer that the 


| 
| ’ 

the original At times it is rugged, but so | great worl i pr 
ality of it aut 
' 
| 


plays have been thoroughly revised. Trac« of it i t pend f h for hows ' 


of this polishing are not numerous, but nidable pury join "1 nia 
where found they commonly mark an im la t, Beulah M. D t I 











would have scored them if the 


N ation. 


The 


hat Dr. Mills gives lucid direc- 

’ how all can improve their lung 
H s tha hools pay so much 

} ) eu of the pen and little 

) ] of the vo though most 

k more than they writ He 

é le sp il np ince of 


I i 1 ymacn 
! i he evil dor » th vocal 
[ ho who ive ing I hoirs 
lequa cal 1ining. He make 
T4 4 yn that teachers 
Itatio 1 doubtful cases 
f medical me In ynciusion 
i , hil he zg iter pa 
lal volum s devoted to 
cal physiology and hygiene 
by no means negtlected 
v (272), for example, contains 
pho of the highest value even to 
ye of whom are very apt 
I hs embodied in them 
\ j ; 


forte ceases to bea forte, in 
! ind the mind weary 
l all th effect of contrast is 


! ling larg nearly all ef 
ho 1 be nerea i—e. g ill pause 
] empo taken a little slower 
ist made stronger, et rather 
} f to i ised 
H led in pturing a good Pa- 
Mr. Conried of th Me tropoli- 
0 ra House able to give more atten- 
» Fr h opera than during the last 
Gounod Roméo et Juliette” 


I Berlioz's Damnation of 

iB s “Carmen” are among 

ifferings th year; and last 

! ! there wa 1 revival of De- 
Lak with Sembrich and Rous- 

the leading réles Three previous 

| he first in 1886) had failed to 

plac in the brief list of popular 

it has sufficient charm to en- 

» an occasional revival While its 

| 0 tal melodic intervals do not in- 
nse with their exotic fra- 

y did two decades ago, they 

» meat lost their charm There 

er 1 good deal of original mel- 

vr especially in the second 

» far as it is orchestral, it is 


paces of the Metropolitan, 


h the perfume of this music is too 
The heroine of the story is a Bud- 
! priest's daughter, who falls in love 
I h officer and poisons herself 
! finds he must return to his army 
11 yeetheart—a plot which obviously 
the germs of Puccini's “Madame 
| fl Lakmé¢ will be repeated on 
I nh 
| by Felix W igartner has 
i in Leipzig by Breitkopf & 
{ | hlige f Auffihrungen der 
hove It will probably 
g of a nsation, for Wein 
itive in preter of the 
i h t il h endorses 
in the orchestration of Bee- 
gested by Wagnel Wagner's 
" uught was that some of Beetho 
leas were ahead of h time; 
l that ce ain orchestral in 
h time did not permit of his 
hi melodies as he indubitably 


improved 
his 
alue 


been at 


the 


time had 


of our 


Welngartoe: 


review 
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symphonies page by page, commenting on 
phrasing, modification of tempo, tone-color 
ing, etc., giving hundreds of hints to stu- 


lents and younger conductors—hints based 

on a special study and experien of two 

lecades 
Art. 

Ntoria dell’ Arte Italiana By A. Venturi 
Vol. I. From the beginnings of Christian 
Art to Justinian. 1901; Vol. I From 
Barbaric Art to the Romanesque 1902; 
Vol. Ill Romanesque Art, 1904; Vol. I\ 
Sculpture of the Trecento and Its Origins, 
1906. Milan Ulrico Hoepli. 18 lire a 


volume, each of which contains from 500 


to 900 half-tone illustrations. 
There ars 


this gigantic work in 


certain advantages in reviewing 
mid course. Its qual- 


ties accentuate themselves as volume is 
added to more fair 

ly judge by the re than by 
the earlier. As the scale of the work broad- 


ens and the highroad of the fourteenth cer 


volume, and one may 


ent instalments 


reached, it becomes increasingly 


that 


tury is 
he 


evident the work is no history in t 


inclusive and 
less to the 
survey 


sense, being too 


ordinary 
subordination of the 
It is, 
and a commentary of an extraordinarily use- 
To find its proto- 
type, one must go back a century and more 
della 


predecessor, 


without 


mor important. however, a 


ful and stimulating sort. 


Letteratura 


Professor 


to Tiraboschi’s “S 
Italiana.”” Like 


Venturi has been inspired by a consuming 


orla 


his 


antiquarian zeal, is interested rather in the 
cultural than in the technical aspects of his 
off his 
and 


subject, and carries enormous task 


with unflagging freshness enthusiasm 


And 


in seeing 


‘ee 


also ag 
than 


two great scholars 
with the 


mind 


these 
historical rather 


But we must not press 


Professor 


the critical 


the parallel unduly. In so far as 


Venturi’s work has not been of a pionee: 
type, but has involved the digesting of a 
vast amount of special treatises in many 


languages, it is a more difficult task than 
Tiraboschi undertook And if one could 
count as surely upon the author connoi 


seurship as upon his amenity and breadth 


of view, the volume before us would seem 
well-nigh perfect 

It is the first comprehensive treatise on 
the subject that has completely availed it- 
self of modern photographic processes of 


reproduction. It might fairly be described 


as a corpus of half-tone cuts of Italian 
art, with an elaborate commentary. Prac- 
tically no important monument has been 


record is ex- 
example, the 
of the 
One plate gives the 
the 


and generally the 


Take, 
bronze 


omitted, 


haustive for late 


twelfth-century doors cathe 


dral at Beneventum 
portal in its setting, showing that 
thirty-six panels 


two 


doors contain each with 


bas-reliefs. Then follow twelve plates pr« 
sentingeachfour panels on a scale sufficient 
for iconographical study A final plate dé 


picts the splendid lion handle and a single 


bishop, who represents sixteen colleague 
omitted as unimportant in the illustrations, 
but duly enumerated in the text. Twenty 
four pages of description surround and 
frame the cuts. The same thorough meth 


od is followed with scores of monuments, 


and merely as a handy compendium of il- 
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lustrations these volumes should be on ery generally, which hangs upon two 


every art-historian’s shelves. 

This very richness of illustration—about 
a to a page—brings about certain de- 
fects of structure. In a sense the text has 
had to be written to the cuts, and its am- 
plitude determined by the impor- 
tance of these, but by their number. Thus 
the principle of composition becomes quan- 
chiefly, dis- 
45 com- 


cut 


is not 


titative, and one meets such 


crepancies as pages devoted to a 


parative nobody like Tino di Camaino, while 


but and 
full 
could wish then 
had had the 


descriptions 


Giovanni Pisano gets 77 
di 

One 
Venturi 
running of 
smaller type apart from the general text 
This would have made the work both more 


readable and more convenient for reference 


2 
o 


Cambio claims a measure of 9 


that 
to 
sort 


print 
in 


courage 


a minor 


As it is, it is a book rather for consultation 
than for consecutive reading, although 
many students will pick it up—with diffi- 
culty, for the volumes weigh about five 


and peruse the chapters for 
the subject 
enriched 


pounds apiece 
Wherever 
the text 
literary 


simple pleasure 


matter permits, is 


by 
citation, being 
remarkable a 
for the student have seen the 
illustrations to be. Again, barring the rou- 
tine descriptive portions, the text is very 
interesting, having of the qualities 
and defects of Symonds’s equally discursive 
treatise on the Renaissance. Professor Ven- 
turi’s History is indeed so packed with in- 
formation, so thoroughly humanized in its 
manner, that one could wish it available in 
English for the larger public 

In dwelling upon a certain diffuseness 
and lack of proportion in this work, we 
have perhaps done it less than justice. 
As a matter of fact, there is nothing hap- 
hazard in the arrangement The monu- 
mentsare consistently grouped byartists and 
schools. Each chapter constitutes such an 
overhauling of its subject as has not been 
given for years, and the author never fails 
to have considerable contributions or re- 
tractions to offer to the accepted classifi- 
cations. At every point specialist may 
profit by following Professor Venturi In 
fact, he has set problems which connois- 
seurship will hardly unravel within our 
generation. His conclusions are often as 
likely to provoke dissent as to gain ac- 
quiescence. In either case they are the 
product of an affectionate familiarity 
with the matter, yet in these chapters one 
feels constant misgivings as to the con- 
noisseurship of the author. There is a 
shade too much of original investigation 
for what purports to be a history; untried 
positions are taken somewhat cavalierly, 
and the wise reader will be on his guard 
not to accept suggestions as facts—so per- 
suasive is Professor Venturi’s manner and 
so imperceptible his transition from tenta- 
tive theory to certitude. 

If asked to give examples of this matter, 


documentary and 


in this respect almost as 


mine as we 


many 


a 


we might fall back on the traditional 
phrase, “too numerous to mention.” But 
let us take merely one or two. The ar- 


guments (vol. iv., p. 
the famous bronze St. 


113 ff.) for assigning 
Peter, in St 
at Rome, to Arnolfo, seem quite nugatory 
It is stated, for instance, that the draperies 
between the knees fall in angles 
acute as they are lower. But this is a 
characteristic not of Arnolfo, but of drap- 


Peter's 


more 


Arnolfo 


Professor 


points. The ascription, in short, which is 
Wickhoff's also, is in itself plausible, but 
the arguments theref ibly 
weak In compensation, as “ Pro 
fessor Venturi adds } work of Ar 
nolfo the magnificent fragm a Ado 
ration of the Kings obscur tored away 
in Sta. Maria Maggiore, Rome. The instance 
llustrates capitally his foil i i ) 
noisseur and his fine fla r 
Anothe apital insta i 
ym of an alert and ect with 
leficient critical ca t} | 
| cussion of the massive heads whict 1 
brackets for the second Ww f arche 
side the Baptistery at Pisa (vy I 
994 f.). These are unqualifiedly a x 1 to 
Nicola Pisano (or d’Apulia we now 
call him) on the strength of the Il 
sive and monumental simplicity Su] 3 
Statement that the hea we pretty 
certainly done after the re rat 1 of & 
and probably by Giovanni Pisano, is met 
by an offhand conjecture that the restora 
tion may, nay, must have begun above the 
arcade which these heads adorn rl note 
in which this plea is advanced (vol. iv., p 
169) is a marvel of inconclusive asuistry 
Fortunately, the book contains the mate 
rials for correcting this surmise. One has 





merely to run over the plates of these fine 


heads to perceive that they are all tinged 
with a Gothic sentiment we should not ex 
pect to find in Nicola. More specifically a 
comparison of the splendid mask in the 
Pisan Museum (vol. iii., plate 885) with the 
head of a prophet at Siena by Giovanni Pi 
sano (vol. iv., plate 120) is pretty nearly 


conclusive as to the derivation of the Pisan 


heads. Slight technical differences between 
the two faces are due to the fact that the 
figure at Siena is some fifteen yea later 
in date. Let us say, promptly, that we do 
not hereby attribute the Pisan heads to 
Giovanni Pisano, but merely believe (with 
Supino) that they are of his school 
In all the volumes architecture is treated 
from the point of view of the painter or 
culptor, and an almost complete absence 
of ground plans and structural sections is 
1 serious defect In many ways it would 
have been better not to discuss architec- 
ture as such, but merely the decorative 
irts. On the other hand, the minor arts— 
jewelry, ivory carving, enamelling, illumi 
nation are handled with uncommon ful 
ness. These chapters present to the student 
most useful matter therwis« i sible 
only in scattered or expensive sources 
If we have seemed to dwell ungraciously 
| on certain shortcomings of this great wor} 
it is because its positive merits will ap 
peal immediately to every reader Stu 
dents simply must have it, and g il 
readers can ill afford to pass it by It 
would, in fine, be difficult to giv anoth 
er instance of so laborious a task conduct 
ed with so fine and sane an enthusia and 
with so consistent a regard for the ul 
tural aspects of the subject Surely Pro 
fessor Venturi in offering this book to the 
thousands who love Italian art may well 
say 
Vagliami i] lungo studio « grande amore 
For a generation and more students and 


the cultured laity will honor that plea and 


bear his name in reverent gratitude 


The two papers of greatest general in- 
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account 


translated | 
title “Eleusis 
Museum.” 
state of things 
There the translator 
sibility as to the 
gical opinions expresse 
then prints a 
which he refuses to 
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Appl 
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la 
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by 
from 
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histor 
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" out the corrections made neces- tle, £105 Among the paintings were the 

he new discoveries of the last following H. Fantin-Latour, Chysanthe- 

which he himself now has no | mums in a Vase, £162; T. S. Cooper, The 

I} we a issured at the Old Clachan of Aberfoil, £131 
° t work yu of date ind 
he * : Tt niy i pak 
pay makes u wonder ' 
vl Mi Gatliff d 1 to make a book Science. 
' \r . The Nervous System of Vertebrates By J. B 
a S Johnston 180 figures Philadelphia P 
nee ol tlakiston’s Sons & Co. $3 net 

: 1 aoe : For mn years the author of this work, 
| professor of zodlogy in West Virginia Uni- 

, ng pneite versity has been widely and favorably 

known through papers upon the histologic 

j icture and functional relations of the 

I ( exhil 1 | brains of certain lower vertebrates In 
Gallery, in | he present volume, the first (excepting 

! i lerat fresh nn translations of Edinger’s ‘‘Vorlesun- 

1 ® handling. | gen”) in this country purporting to deal 

j Mr. ¢ yer need omprehensively with the subject, ‘‘the at- 
, l i more a | tempt has been made to give an account 

t of the nervous system as a whole, to trace 

by F. Hop | its phylogenetic history, and to show the 

' , +, | factors which have determined the course 

C | of evolution The functional point 

| of view, which is the chief characteristic 

\ \ ——— | of the present book, brings the treatment 

— Ame! of the nervous system into close relation 

' 2 an |" h the work of recent years on the be- 

i OF ul BD 910,00 | havior of animals.” Most of the text is 
’ building and omewhat technical for reproduction here; 

’ lowm examples of the author at his best occur 
f ' yn pp. 69, 150-153, and 173 He hopes that 

ry | the de riptions will be “intelligible to 

tudents who have had one year of work 

\ url " ind n zodlogy or medicine, including the an- 
it h itomy and embryology of some vertebrate.” 

i \ \ Ma n 1876 The reviewer, however, is skeptical as to 
i ido Mowbray and he adequacy of such preparation for com- 

( i 1 won a I- | P ehension of considerable portions of the 

} Pa Ex work. Certainly the book will be of great 

} f his work ist » all engaged in instruction or re- 

l \l i Exposition, | Seal h 
7 a , Art Students’ | At the end of each chapter are brief 


ilso con 


! erilmer’sa Mada iw, fo which 
‘ I hee ‘ ov 
I ! llu 
' \I il 
( Ta I Hop 
i) if ! i 1 John t 
| mwhned 1 H 
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izgestions as to “Demonstrations or La- 
boratory Work,” and a “Literature”’ of the 
ibject of the chapter This bibliography 
ff perhaps two hundred titles by one hun- 
lred and twenty writers would have oc- 


ipied less space and been more conven- 


i f brought together at the close of the 

ylume; in the case of papers, also, readers 

| are entith 1 to the numbers of the volumes 

ind pages referred to The index unfor- 
tunately lacks at least forty entries. 

Mo eachers a8 well as pupils would 
welcome a larger number of illustrations 
of representative brain forms. Of the il- 
lustration more than one-half are orig- 
nal ro facilitate comprehension many 
ire achematic, but there is no reason to 
loub the a uracy especially in view 


of thre odperation of the managing editor 
f the Journal of Comparative Veurology, 
| Judson Herrick For combined instruc- 
ven and artistic excellence’ special 
| praise is due figures 145, 147, 148, and 150, 
representing, respectively, the fibre-tracts 
n the lamprey, shark, bony fish, and sala- 
mander 
It would be easy to point out omissions 
in the text and topics which deserve more 
ulequate treatment Mention should have 
been made of the exceptional secondary 
fusion of the olfactory bulbs in all frogs 
and toads and certain reptiles and birds; 


contrary to the implication on p. 31, in 
' Ceratodus, the olfactory tracts are distinct. 











In the account of the callosum, there is no 
intimation that the “fifth ventricle” in man, 
and perhaps some other primates, is formed 
otherwise than as in mammals generally 
Not infrequently, there is inadequate de- 
marcation between statements and views 
that are well established, highly probable, 
and purely hypothetic 

Unlike some who affect to regard all 
nomenclature as trivial, ignore etymology, 
and leave their readers to infer their pref- 
erences, our author invites comment by the 
discussions of the subject in the preface 
and in the second chapter Very com- 
mendable is his uniform designation of 
parts and developmental stages of the cen 
tral nervous system by neural rather than 
medullary; the nearly consistent employ- 
ment of dorsal, ventral, lateral, caudal, anJ 
cephalic, with their adverbial forms, dor- 
sad, cephalad, ete., applicable alike to man 
and other vertebrates; and the occasional 
use of mesad,and of callosum, strietum, et: 
without the superfluous corpus. In enumer- 
ating (p. 14) the definitive segments of 
the brain our author follows His and others 
in replacing the familiar prosencephalon 
by telencephalon, and metencephalon by 
the clumsy and inconsistent myelencepha- 
lon; but it is gratifying to note that he 
completely ignores the “isthmus rhomben 
cephali,” the intrusion of which, by the 
anatomist above named, constituted a piece 
of neurologic gaucheric Yet satisfaction 
with certain features of the author's ter- 
minology is alloyed by his indifference to 
the labors of his predecessors in that re- 
gard. So far as appears, the sole basis for 
the consideration of that subject is the 
Basle Anatomical Nomenclature [B N A], 
the set of terms adopted at Basle in 1895 
by the Anatomische Gesellschaft. The au- 
thor of the present volume is an English- 
speaking anatomist; yet apparently he is 
unaware that dorsal, dorsad, etc., were pro- 
posed in 1803 by John Barclay, the precep- 
tor of Richard Owen, and that, in 1877, 
Pye-Smith urged the desirability of single- 
word terms and dropped fromthalamus the 
‘misleading and cumbersome qualifiers.”” H: 
is an American, yet apparently he is also 
unaware that these and other simplifica- 
tions were definitely submitted to the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science in 1880. He is a member of 
that Association and of the Association of 
American Anatomists, yet he is apparently 
unacquainted with the several reports of 
committees of those bodies (and of the 
American Neurological Association), some 
of them antedating the [B N A] The pa- 
per and presswork are excellent and typo- 
graphic errors few; of these the most de- 
plorable is pontial for pontile as the adjec 
tive from pons 

Last week the American Chemical Society 
(in connection with the American Associ 
ation for the Advancement of Science) held 
its thirty-fifth general meeting. The mem- 
bers were guests of Columbia University 
and of the College of the City of New York 
Abount one hundred papers, mostly on 
highly technical topics, were presented to 
the various sections. In addition, time was 
found for several formal addresses, lunch 
eons, a subscription dinner, excursions to 
nearby chemical works, and a smoker at the 
Chemists’ Club. On this occasion the re 
tiring president, Dr. W. F. Hillebrand, of 
the United States Geological Survey, made 
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his final official address The 
the new buildings of the City College was 


meeting at 


semi-popular, and was attended by many 
who were not members of the society. There 
was a discussion of the conditions at Ni 
a 


agara and of the possibility of success of 


the movement for the preservation of the 
scenic effect of th 
of the further use 
chemical industries He was followed by 


and the prevention 





waters for electro- 


Dr. C. F. Chandler of Columbia, who gavs 
a most interesting account of the wonder 
ful advances in chemical manufacture mad 
possible through the use of the almost un 
limited electrical power generated at Ni 
aluminium ir 


agara The production of 


commercial quantities, artificial graphite 


electrolyt sodium and caustic soda, cal 


um carbide carborundum chromium 
manganese, and many other substances was 


i 


considered by Dr. Chandler and illustrated 


by a complete display of samples 
Sydney (Au 


E. A. Mann reports to the 
f the 


tralia) section o Society of Chemical 
Industry a newly discovered source of al 
cohol There thrives in Western Austral 
a plant, Xanthorh@a Presi i, commonly 
called the “grass tree.”’ As it has beet 
of no known use, it has been allowed eithe 
to grow at will, or, if the land was needed 
for other purposes, it has been indiscrim 
small quantitie 


nately destroyed Lately 


of it have been successfully used as a 
source of pi ic acid (C,H,N.©O.): and as 


the tree is resinous, attempts have been 
made to use it as a source of gum for vat 

nishes This gum, however s good only 
for a very low grad of work Charles 
Harper has tried interesting experiments 


on the interior core of the grass er 
making a cattle fodde He has produced 
a “‘meal”’’ which is not only an excellent 
fodder, but which contains carbohydrate 
of the following composition 

Reducing sugars (calculated as dextrose) 
10.25 per cent 

Non-reducing sugars (calculated as can¢ 
sugars), 15.86 per cent 

Other carbohydrates, 24.76 per cent 
Owing to the presence of interfering sub 
stances, it was impossible to isolate pur 
sugars from the meal, but when a wate 
extract was made from the meal, the suga 
fermentable by 


in solution was readily 


yeast, and produced alcohol equal to 18 
per cent. of the weight of the sugar pre 

ent Every bushel of the meal from the 
grass tree yields 1.24 gallons of “proof spir 
alcohol \ bushel of ry 


OS gallons and a bushel of 


it”—49 per cent 
or oats yi lds 


potatoes 1.26 gallons The grass tree, 


therefore, will be a valuable addition to 
the present supply of substances used in 


making alcohol 


The next total eclipse of the sun « 

curs January 13-14, but no American expe 

ditions have set forth to capture the corona 
when it flashes forth over the wilds of 
Mongolia and the Gobi desert Russian, 
German, and French parties have already 
established stations along the track of an- 
ticipated shadow; but the difficulty of 
reaching good positions at this season, with 
the probability of wintry cloud, have deter- 
red our astronomers from attempting the 
trip. Some months ago, Prof. D. P Todd 
of Amherst local 
conditions and predictions of this eclipse 
in the American Journal of Science, trom 
which it would appear that the region be 


College published the 





The Nation. 


tween Tashkent and Samarkand Ss most 
promising Jisak lies nearly in the centre 
of 1} ick of totality. In this paper the 


indicated lata have been calculated for 
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with possible stations only on two or three 
difficult islands Those nD Ho and 1910 


are visible too near the North and South 


Poles for good observation, so that with the 
present month active eclipse observation 
must lie dormant until 1912, when Brazil 
will become the scene f th lark hw 
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borr o lead 
The Geographical Journe tr Decemt 
opens with an attempt by J. L. Myre to 
I pre the distribu he Aly 
ices in Central and Ea I y both 
modern times and ir reer ive pe ! 
of antiquity, in the light of palwogeog 
raphy Major Syke onclude t account 
of a recent journey in eastern Pe ‘ 
which he show the terrible ite of decay 
into which the country has faller Ther 
eems to be no hope of a change f he 
bett« so long as the present rivalry be 
tween Great Britain and Russia exist If 
an agreement between these Powers could 


be reached it is probable that the Persians 


themselves would pull the State out of its 
rut and create a new orde f thing rhe 
remaining contents are note ipon a bathy 
metrical survey of the lochs of the Lochy 
Basin, Seotland, and ar ustrated account 
of a visit to the a ve olcano of Smeroe 
in Java 

The principal miter f Petermann’s 
Villeilungen humbe i 4 i 

sunt by R. Paye if his explorat ft 

e known Jauapiry region in central 

Brazil and an ethnographical sket if 


me Caucasian tribes by N A. Busch 


There s also a lengthy review by K. Sap 
per of Dr. Bése’s important work on the 


‘ 


geology of the Mexican 
and Tabasco. A map of the Acre district 
Brazil 


sla les 


Chiapas 


shows the new boundary between 
and Bolivia, and also that still in dispute 
between Brazil and Peru 

Herbert J 


harge of the plant-breeding experiments 


Webber who has been in 
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